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Owr fathers' God, to Thee, 

Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing! 

Long may our land be bright 

With freedom's holy light! 

Protect us by Thy might, 

Great €k>d, our King! 



PREFACE 

IN the following pages the author has tried to give a 
brief accomit of what he believes to be the origin 

of American fundamentals. In doing so he was 
folly conscious of the f act, that he was rowing against 
the current, that the majority of writers on this subject 
present an altogether different view, — a view to which 
the American public has become so accustomed, that any 
attempts to create a diverse opinion might easily be 
looked upon as foredoomed to failure. 

And yet — ^the author is a sworn believer in the in- 
vincibility of Truth. ' ' Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise 
again; The unending years of God are hers I " It was 
his love of what he regarded as the truth which made 
the author write the following pages. 

At the same time, this book is meant to answer in 
some slight measure the clarion call that was issued 
twenty years ago by Holland 's grand old man. Dr. Abra- 
ham Kuyper, when he lectured for a Princeton, N. J., 
audience. Said the Dutch statesman, ". . .1 contend 
for an historical study of the principles of Calvinism. 
No love without knowledge; and Calvinism has lost its 
place in the hearts of the people. It is being advocated 
only from a theological point of view, and even then 
very one-sidedly, and merely as a side-issue. . . Since 
Calvinism arose, not from an abstract system, but from 
life itself, it never was in the century of its prime pre- 
sented as a systematic whole. The tree blossomed and 
yielded its fruit, but without anyone having made a 
botanic study of its nature and growth. Calvinism, in 
its rise, rather acted than argued. But now this study 
may no longer be delayed. Both the biography and biolo- 
gy of Calvinism must now be thoroughly investigated and 
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PREFACE 

thought out, or with our lack of self-knowledge, we shall 
be side-tracked into a world of ideas that is more at dis- 
cord than in consonance with the life of our Christian 
democracy, and cut loose from the root on which we once 
blossomed so vigorously." 

Ours is a country of liberty and democracy. Perhaps 
no other truth is being held so constantly before the 
spiritual eye of the nation, at this time. Our fathers 
have bequeathed unto us "a goodly heritage," and we 
mean to defend the same with our lives and possessions. 
It would soem that this is the opportune time to examine 
our "heritage," to look into its origin and nature. 

The author proposes to write a second volume, which 
will contain a description of the middle and southern colo- 
nies and a general historical survey up to the present time. 

In preparing these pages considerable use was made 
of original documents. The author believes that George 
E. Ellis was right when he said, "It is in the original 
documentary sources of our early history, written by 
those who made that history, not in even the best digests 
and compounds of it, that we are brought into the most 
communicative relations with the founders and early 
legislators of our Commonwealth." The reader will 
find quotations to be plentiful. The author, realizing 
that his stand is somewhat singular and exceptional, 
introduced reliable witnesses wherever a fit occasion 
presented itself. "In multitude of counsellors . there is 
safety. ' ' 

In conclusion the kindness and helpfulness of many 
state officials must be acknowledged. The librarians of 
the old Puritan states deserve special mention. Their 
kindness, in furnishing the necessary literature, was re- 
freshing indeed. The author hereby publicly expresses 
his most cordial thanks to them, and may they fare well! 
Chicago, J. C. M. 
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INTBODUCTION 

I STOOD in a huge moantaindeft, down in southern 
Colorado. 
On ni7 side a stream whirled hy, noisily, tur- 
bnlently, as though it were angry at the many bowlders 
that had dared to block its path. 

From the rocks, high and low, sprung an hundred 
echoes. 

It was wild and beautiful. 

* * * 

The week before I had carried out a novel plan: I 
had traced this stream to its source. Dangerous slate 
nor craggy hollows had deterred me. I fought and 
conquered. Among the things I had learned was that 
this youthful torrent had many tributaries — streams and 
streamlets that had, somewhere in the vicinity, sprung 
from the rocks — and I had noticed that these tribu- 
taries added considerably to the volume of the torrent. 

But the main source I had not found in the rocks. 

It lay in other regions. 

It lay, high and far, in the snows, on the summit, 
where heaven touches earth. 

* * * 

And unto that mountain torrent I likened my coun- 
try. 

Its life has been fed, sustained, strengthened — oft- 
times, indeed, polluted — ^by many tributaries. Some men, 
in their study of national origins, have investigated 
these tributaries, often with astonishing minuteness, — 
but they do not seem to have gone beyond them. 

And yet — ^the main source lies in other regions. 

It lies, high and far, in the snows, — ^where heaven 
touches earth, — ^where God communes with man. 
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It lies in religion. 

And the form of that religion was Calvinism. 

* * * 

Calvinism was not fathered by John Calvin. The 
gystem of ideas indicated hj this word was in existence 
long before the illustrious man, whose name it bears. 

Nor is ''Calvinism" a mere synonym of Predestina- 
tion, or any other specific doctrine of the Bible. It is 
more than a doctrine. It is more than a theological 
concept. It is a life-and-world-view. 

This point was not always brought out with sufficient 
clearness by our American writers. Admirable accounts 
have been written of Calvinism, but the impression lin- 
gers that it belongs in the sphere of ''dry theology/' 
together with Arminianism, Pelagianism, Anabaptism, 
and the like, and that it has no theoretical and practical 
value outside of the walls of a few denominational semi- 
naries. As a writer of note tells us, "Calvinism" has 
generally been regarded a sectarian, confessional, and 
ecclesiastical term. 

That being the case, it should not excite wonderment 
that such an eminent writer as Doyle tells his readers, 
"The dialectical controversies of Calvinism are couched 
in a language to which we have lost the key; their phrases 
do not /or us correspond to anything that really exists 
in human thought."* The writer, of course, had in mind 
the purely theological disputes of the colonial age. 
"Calvinism," to Mr. Doyle, was a "sectarian, con- 
fessional, and ecclesiastical term." And he represents 
a wide phalanx of authors. 

Thanks, however, to the untiring efforts of men 
like Dr. Abraham Kuyper, former Premier of the Nether- 
lands, and his spiritual forerunner, Guillaume Groen 



♦Doyle, Englwh Colonies, Vol. Ill, p. 79. 
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INTBODUCTION 

-van Prinsterer, statefonan and royal secretary, — ^thanks, 
also, to the studies of f eUow-conntrymen like Professors 
Benjamin B. Warfield and Francis B. Beattie, of Prince- 
ton and Louisville, respectively^ — ^we can now make a 
fairer and more truly historical appreciation of the 
things that our Galvinistic forefathers professed to 
stand for than a few decades ago. We have come out 
of the Narrows and find ourselves upon the broad and 
mighty Deep. Calvinism, in its broader aspect, has a 
strictly scientific meaning. It is a well-defined system 
of ideas,— -of ideas concerning God and man, concerning 
the moral, social, and political life of the world. It is 
an organic structure, complete in itself. It is a gigantic 
tree, risen from one seminal principle, projecting its 
limbs in all directions, and lifting its verdant crown 
to the azure of heaven. 

That the foundation-builders of American life had 
a detailed knowledge of Calvinism in this strictly scien- 
tific sense and were fuUy conscious of all that it implies, 
we would never essay to prove. But that they believed 
in it and were constantly controlled by it, are facts 
that need only the light of historical investigation to 
show forth their absolute stability. Because the ma- 
jority of historians have never made a serious study 
of Calvinism they have never been able to tell us truth- 
fully and completely what Calvinism has done for Ameri- 
ca. The one excludes the other. 

» « « 

The root-principle of Calvinism is the absolute sov- 
ereignty of God. All other Calvinistic doctrines and 
ideas can be deduced from it. The Isaiahnic, "All 
nations before Him are as nothing, and they are counted 
to Him less than nothing and vanity, ' ' and the Paulinic, 
**Who art thou that repliest against Godf*', — ^they are 
the passwords that will unlock the gates of Calvinism's 
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temple, that will cause them to swing open wide, bo 
that the mystic gprandeur of its interior may be seen 
and the splendor of its innumerable treasures. 

This principle of divine sovereignty, when applied 
to the Bible, demands an absolute subservience to all 
of its prescripts, not only in the sphere of the church, 
but in all walks of life. Gk)d is the absolute Sovereign 
of all of life; therefore His Word should be the con- 
trolling factor in every sphere of life's activity. 

This principle of divine sovereignty, when applied 
to the sphere of religion, demands the view that man 
exists for the sake of God, that the entire process of 
redemption has for its aim the vindication of the honor 
and justice of the Creator, and also, that it is only free 
grace which brings a man, dead in sin and misery, into 
a new relationship with the Father. It tolerates no 
human interposition between Gk)d and man and conse- 
quently no sacerdotalism, in whatever form it may ap- 
pear. "Coram Deo," face to face with God, is a truly 
Calvinistic motto. 

This principle of divine sovereignty, when applied 
to the sphere of morals, requires of all men conformity 
to the moral law of Holy Writ. Since, however, true 
morality, a morality that is principally perfect, can only 
exist, as Scripture informs us, when the Holy Spirit 
works in man's soul, man is required to pray constantly 
for the Spirit's operation. 

This principle of divine' sovereignty, when applied 
to social life, demands that all social relations and insti- 
tutions, which God Himself, according to His Word, 
has established, shall be respected and adhered to, and 
demands, moreover, an implicit obedience of subordi- 
nates to those that are placed above them, since all 
earthly authority, or ** sovereignty," has been derived 
from the sovereignty of God, and since a regard for 
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^^ former implies, necessarily, respeet for the latter. 
-^t the same time this principle leads to the doctrine 
of the equality of men as men, since an inherent superi- 
orify of one man over another would be in contradiction 
with the absoluteness of the sovereignty of God. All 
sovereignty is vested in God, and in God only. Th^re 
is no sovereignty in man whatsoever. What sovereign- 
ty man has is derivative in character; has been gracious- 
ly granted unto him. 

This principle of divine sovereignty, when applied to 
politics, must of necessity militate for the Biblical view 
that "there is no power but of God; the powers that be 
are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God." Govern- 
ments are instituted by God through the instrumentality 
of the people. No kaiser or president has any power 
inherent in himself; whatever power he possesses, what- 
ever sovereignty he exercises, is power and sovereignty 
derived from the great Source above. No might, but 
right, and right springing from the eternal Fountain 
of justice. For the Galvinist it is extremely easy to 
respect the laws and ordinances of the government. 
If the govemmenl were nothing but a group of men, 
bound to carry out the wishes of a popular majority, 
his freedom-loving soul would rebel. For in the last 
analysis that would mean a rule of man over man. But 
now, to his mind, and according to his fixed belief, — 
back of that government stands God, and before Him 
he kneeb in deepest reverence. Here also lies the funda- 
mental reason for that profound and almost fanatic 
love of freedom, also of poHtical freedom, which has al- 
ways been a characteristic of the genuine Galvinist. The 
government is God's servant. That means that AS MEN 
all government of&cials stand on an equal footing with 
their subordinates; have no claim to superiority in any 
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sense whatsoever. At the very moment any such gov- 
ernment official, be he kaiser or king or president, should 
begin to act in an arbitrary way and thereby intimate 
his purpose to ignore the derivative character of his 
official powers, every Galvinist would recalcitrate. The 
honor of his heavenly Sovereign would be at stake, — 
and his own rights and freedom. For exactly the same 
reason the Calvinist gives preference to a republican 
form of government over any other 'type. In no other 
form of government does the sovereignty of God, the 
derivative character of governmental powers, and the 
equality of men as men, find a clearer and more eloquent 
expression. 

This principle of divine sovereignty, when applied to 
the judiciary, leads to the recognition of Grod as the 
supreme Lawgiver. In God is what the Romans were 
wont to call the "fas," the "jus divinum," the divine 
source of right, and all human right, all "jus humanum," 
is again derivative in character. The divine principles 
of right find their objective expression in Holy Writ 
and are subjectively and consentaneously revealed 
by the "still, small voice," the inner consciousness of 
those that truly have connection with the "Fons Juris." 
Every civil law must conform to the principles thus made 
known. 

This principle of divine sovereignty, when applied to 
the sphere of education, demands that every man, woman, 
and child shall strive, or be caused to strive, after the 
highest possible development of the intellectual powers. 
The very evident reason for this is that the servant 
who is best informed as to the wishes of his master 
can best serve him. The more man knows concerning 
God and His works, the better he will understand the 
divine wUl, and the better able he wiU be to live a life 
that glorifies his Maker. An excursion into theological 
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INTRODUCTION 

metaphjfdcs eould be made at this pointy but the nature 
of the present stndy and the purpose of this latrodiietion 

forbid any digressions of that kind. 

• • • 

Calvinism — ^we shall henceforth use this name in its 
eosmologiealy sdentifie sense— can boast of a long his- 
tory, a history that eovers not merely eentnries, but 
millennimns of human deeds and endeavor. Among those 
that believed in it and were its advoeates smne of the 
world's greatest men can be found. Anachronistic 
though it may sound, the statement is folly warranted 
that even Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were staunch 
" Calvinists, " so far as the fundamental principle is 
concerned. At that ancient time no systematic de- 
velopment of this fundamental principle had, of 
course, takoi place yet. For that matter one nug^t 
go back to Noah and Enoch and maintain that even 
they honored and defended the principle which John 
Oalvin, some four thousand years later, expounded in a 
systematic way. Proceeding from the patriarchal tents 
the "Oalvinistic" movement took its course through 
the national channel of Isra^; found its divine repre- 
sentative in the Babbi of Nazareth; was advocated and 
popularized by that great student from Gamaliel 's school, 
the Apostle Paul; was upheld by Ignatius, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Irenaeus, Athanasius, Ambrose, and Augustine ; from 
Augustine proceeded to Gottschalk and Peter Waldo; 
found an imperfect expression in the works of some of 
the Scholastics; was heralded with more clearness and 
distinctness by Thomas Bradwardine; caused the mighty 
endeavors of John Wyclif in England and of John Huss 
in Bohemia; and was finally embodied in the towering 
figure of John Calvin, the Genevese Beformer, whose 
mastermind cast it and shaped it and prepared it for its 
tremendous task in modem times. 
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In France the Huguenots arose, in Holland the Beg- 
gars, in Scotland the Covenanters, in England the Puri- 
tans, and in New-England both Pilgrimfathers and 
Puritans. They were all Calvinists. For them it re- 
mained to fight the world's battle of freedom, — free- 
dom in church and state. For them it remained to save 
Protestantism in all countries of western Europe. "In 
Switzerland," says Fruin, **in France, in Holland, in 
England, wherever Protestantism had to maintain itself 
with the sword, it was Calvinism that won the battle."* 
And when, in the seventeenth century, the French mon- 
arch, Louis 2LLV, once more threatened the freedom of 
the nations, it was the spirit of Calvinism, residing in 
the youthful breast of King William of England, that 
turned the tide and caused western Europe and America 
to breathe freely anew. The eighteenth century found 
Calvinism in the grip of a mighty struggle. Pietism, 
Bationalism, the Encyclopaedists in France, — ^they proved 
to be enemies that were at once stubborn and fanatic. 
In Europe the influence of Calvinism waned; it was 
either crushed altogether or forced to assume a defensive 
attitude. In America, however, the situation presented 
a brighter aspect. Although its enemies in the new world 
were of much the same type as those in the old, yet 
Calvinism here possessed enough vitality to be able to 
rally its forces and wage a determined offensive. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a further diminu- 
tion in the ranks of the Calvinists, both in man-power 
and in vitality. In France the spirit of revolutionism 
and atheism prevailed; in Ctermany a pantheistic phi- 
losophy and a communistic sociology fought for recogni- 
^on; in England utilitarianism was fast gaining ground; 
America furnished a melting-pot, not only for the dif- 



*R. Fruin, Tien Jaren, etc., First Ed., p. 161. 
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f erent nationalities^ but also for the different tendencies 
and — ^isms that European soil had produced. Besides, 
in American social and political life stark Materialism 
loomed up ever larger and with its coarse and grunting 
voice drowned out many of the finer sounds, — sounds 
in which the soul was wont to make itself heard; and 
in American church life Methodism was — ^and still is — 
swinging the laurel. We know, this is a rough drawing. 
But it ought to show at least the trend of human thought. 
The spiritual and intellectual air of modem times had 
gradually become too stifling to permit of any real 
Calvinistic growth. 

And yet, Professor Francis B. Beattie tells us in his 
Calvinism and Modern Thought, ''Calvinism is not 
dead. ' ' 

And it would seem that he is right. Calvinism is not 
dead in Scotland, among the descendants of the old 
Covenanters. Calvinism is not dead in England, al- 
though the signs of life are few. Calvinism is not dead 
in Hungary, where only recently a movement was started 
by members of the Hungarian Bef ormed church in the 
interest of the Calvinistic principles. Calvinism is not 
dead in Holland, where its promoters form one of the 
strongest political parties, a party whose champion, 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper, occupied the first ministerial seat 
in the government for four years, and one of whose 
most eminent leaders, Theodore Heemskerk, occupied 
the same place for many years after Dr. Kuyper 's in- 
cumbency, — all in the present century. Calvinism is not 
dead in our own America; its adherents are found in the 
Carolina's, in Pennsylvania, in New York, in the New 
England states, in many states north and west, and es- 
pecially in western Michigan, where thousands of Dutch 
Calvinists have during the last few decades found an 
abode. It is, of course, an altogether different question, 

9 
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whether our own Galvinisto are still characterized by 
that rocky strength, that splendid yirility, that in- 
domitable courage, that child-like faith, by which such 
heroic deeds were accomplished in the past, by which 
the Dutch Beggars tantalized proud Philipp of Spain 
and the Ironsides of Cromwell made every soul on the 
continent look up with reverential fear. 

Is Calvinism deadf We take leave to marshal two 
witnesses to the front, witnesses whose trustworthiness 
few will doubt: Professor Benjamin B. Warfield of 
Princeton and James Anthony Fronde, the well-known 
English historian. Says the former: 

"Here in America the impulse received from the 
great teachers who illuminated the middle of the nine- 
tenth century — Charles Hodge, Bobert J. Breckinridge, 
James H. Thomwell, Henry Boynton Smith, William 
G. T. Shedd, Bobert L. Dabney, Archibald Alexander 
Hodge — ^I enumerate them in chronological order — ^we 
are thankful to say is not yet exhausted. ... I fully 
believe that Calvinism, as it has supplied the sinews of 
evangelical Christianity in the past, so is its strength 
in the present, and is its hope for the future."* 

And Dr. Froude, looking at the same object from a 
different angle, 'says: 

''Calvinism was the spirit which rises in revolt 
against untruth; the spirit which, as I have shown you, 
has appeared, and reappeared, and in due time will ap- 
pear again, unless Grod be a delusion, and man be as the 
beasts that perish, "f 

« Warfield, Oahrinism Today, p. 80, 81. 
fFroude, Oalyinism, p. 46. 
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CHAPTER I. 
CALVINISM* IN OLD ENGLAND 

IN the last quarter of the thirteenth century two Eng- 
lishmoi were bom that were destined to exert a pro- 
found influence upon the life and thought of their 
native country. The one was Guilielmus Occamus, gene- 
rally known as William of Occam, and the other Thomas 
Bradwardine. Both of these men had seen the light, — 
the light of the dawn, — ^the dawn of Calvinism's day, — 
and l>oth had believed in it. No, their vision was not 
equally clear. Occam saw less than did his contemporary. 
Hid seeing and his believing were in a large measure 
the result of his thinking. With him theology followed 
philosophy. Bradwardine, on the other hand, was first 
of all the man of faith, of a deep, clear faith. Tet, 
both men had their vision. They beheld the same ob- 
ject. And neither the Doctor Invincibilis nor the Doc- 
tor Profundust was backward in announcing to the 
world what they saw. 

Occam's fight against the realistic school, his deny- 
ing the reality of ' ' universalia, ' ' caused him to differenti- 
ate between reason and faith, between science and relig- 
ion, between empirical philosophy and theology, which is 
the product of revelation. That such a course, from the 
Boman point of view, was extremely dangerous and meant 
nothing but the direst consequences, everyone will readily 
see. It was a stabbing at the heart of papal and eede- 
siastical supremacy. In the Bible, Occam further taught, 
the highest, the absolute authority is vested. General 



*As to the aiiAchroniBtio use of this word, loe the Inteo- 
duetion. 

tHononry titles of Occam and Bradwardine. respectively. 
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eonndls might err. The hierarchical sTstem was not 
esBential to the welfare of the church. 

It wUl be evident from these points that Occam was 
by no means a meek follower of the '^ Vicar of St. 
Peter/' the ecdesiastico-political ruler at Bome. And 
neither was Bradwardine. His furious assaults upon 
Boman Pelagianism and semi-Pelagianism, his subtle 
and jet vigorous defense of the absolute sovereignty of 
Ck>d, they augured a future that would be decidedly 
different from the past. 

When Occam and Bradwardine passed from the scene 
of life, John Wydif was a youth just in the twoities. 
It was through his almost superhuman efforts that the 
ideas of Occam and his companion were propagated and 
perpetuated and made to become a leaven, a leaven that 
would be slow, it is true, in its working, but that in due 
time would reveal a transformative power, so great, so 
strong, so tremendous, as perhaps none of the pre-Be- 
formation leaders had ever dreamed of. 

Wydif was a Bef ormer of the Galvinistic type. The 
year of his birth is 1324. It was in the beginning of 
the "Babylonian Captivity of the Papacy." But al- 
though the papal throne had been removed from the 
Tiber to Avignon, in France, its occupant made strenu- 
ous attempts to maintain his prestige and looked dis- 
dainfully upon every embodiment of temporal power, 
that of France excepted. If newspapers had existed 
in that day the leading headlines would have announced 
weekly, and sometimes daily, new encroachments of the 
Pope. Bulls were hurled at everyone that refused to 
bow meekly and in humble submission. A steady stream 
of gold poured into the papal coffers, — ^gold for which 
unscrupulous and brutal agents had ransacked every 
English farmhouse, from Cornwall to Northumberland.* 

*Milner, Eerkgeachiedenis, vl. VII, p. 146. 
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These were some of the conditions among which 
Wydif appeared. Inspired by the teachings of Occam 
and Bradwardine, both of whom served in the capacity 
of instructor at Merton College, Oxford, while Wydif 
was a student there, — and sldlled in dialectics, the great 
Beformer of the fourteenth century began his fight 
for justice and for truth. He soon found many ad- 
herents among the lower classes, whose cause he pleaded, 
and also among the members of Parliament, whose rights 
he defended over against the arbitrary and outrageous 
claims of the Pope. The enmity then eTisting between 
England and France was a Godsend to Wydif and his 
followers. The papacy was under the influence of the 
French, and anything that tended to decrease the papal 
power was gladly wdcomed by a large division of the 
English Parliament. 

Wydif 's main tenets were: That God is the ab- 
solute Sovereign;* that God has fore-ordained all 
things; that the Word of God is the only au- 
thority in matters of religion; that the hierarchi- 
cal system of the Boman church is not based on 
Holy Writ; that Church and State are two, not one. 
In a world full of dass-distinctions, absolutism, and 
proud aristocracy, Wydif, the Calvinist, proclaimed the 
gospd of liberty and democracy. With falcon-eyes he 
sought out his antagonists, measured the distance, and 
made for them. He found them in dark hidden lairs 
and upon thrones of gold. He made no distinction. 
• Wydif, thus Neal informs us, ''maintained most of 
those points by which the Puritans were afterwards dis- 
tinguished."! The question arises, Was this spiritual 
similarity between Wydif and the Puritans simply a 



*MUner, Kerkgesch., yl. VII, p. 164. 
fNetal, PuritRxui, vL I, p. 80. 
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matter of fortuity, from the human point of view, or are 
we able to trace lines of natural connection f If the 
latter be true, then this man Wydif must have been of 
greater importance, even for our own American nation, 
than most historians have been willing to admit. 

Wyclif himself wrote some two hundred volumes. 
His books soon found a way to the continent and were 
there used with far-reaching results by such men as 
John Huss, of Bohemia, and Jerome of Prague. But 
also in England they were very widely used, and at Ox- 
ford produced important results. The Lollards, as 
Wyclif 's followers were dubbed, constantly increased in 
numbers. "Knighton, a canon of Leicester," thus Dr. 
Vaughan writes, ' * . . . tells us that in the year 1382 
'their nimiber very much increased, and that, starting 
like saplings from the root of a tree, they were multi- 
plied, and filled every place within the compass of the 
land.' ''* This Knighton was a contemporary of Wy- 
clif . The larger number of Lollards were found in Nor- 
folk and Lincolnshire, where hundreds of Flemish weav- 
ers had established themselves, men that were more en- 
lightened in the spheres of religion and government than 
their English neighbors. In the last decade of the four- 
teenth century Lollardism in England may be said to 
have reached its highest point. It was openly preached 
in London. Itinerant preachers sowed its principles 
broadcast. In 1394, when King Bichard II was absent 
in Ireland, a petition of the Lollards, attacking the 
Church, was presented to Parliament. The keynote 
of this document was the exclusive authority of the 
Word of GU)d, implying the fundamental doctrine of 
Calvinism, — ^the Sovereignty of the Author of that 
Word. Bichard II, upon his return from Ireland, de- 

*Vaughan, Wickliffe, vl. II, p. 154. 
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manded an oath of abjuration from the chief petition- 
ers. TTia demands were met in part. 

The clericals, as was only natural, sought retaliation. 
Archbishop Anmdel proved a bitter enemy of the Lol- 
lards and influenced King Bichard's successor, Henry 
IV, to such an extent, that a severe persecution of all 
enemies of the Church was undertaken. The next king, 
Henry V, continued the persecution. But the Lollards 
were not wholly destitute of influential leaders, and at 
times the royal efforts seemed to' have been spent in vain. 
It was a matter of ebb and flood with the followers of 
Wyclif . Finally, however, the defenders of the hierar- 
chy saw their efforts crowned with at least a partial 
success, and Lollardism lost its influence in the upper cir- 
cles. In 1427 the bishop of Lincoln, at the command of 
Pope Martin V, carried out the decree of the Council 
of Constance against Wyclif 's remains. One of the 
graves in the churchyard at Lutterworth was made to 
yield its contents. They were burned and the ashes 
thrown into a brook tributary to the Avon. Wordsworth 
saw in this worse than childish act a symbol of the 
spread of Wyclif 's principles: 

"As thou these ashes, little Brook, wilt bear 
Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 
Into the main ocean they, this deed accurst 
An emblem yields to friends and enemies 
How the bold teacher's doctrine, sanctifled 
By truth, shall spread throughout the world dis- 
persed. ' '* 

John Fiske, the modern historian, tells his readers 
that the great spiritual awakening in England began 
with the LoUarda and writes of the world-wide results 

♦Wordsworth, Eccl. Sonnete, Pt. II, xvii. 
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of their efforts. And he is right. It is true, since the 
year in which the Avon received the great Beformer's 
ashes the Lollards as a party have disappeared from pub- 
lic life, and this has led many historians to tell their 
readers that Lollardism became extinct in the first 
part of the fifteenth century. But look beneath the 
surface I In the eastern shires, the future home of the 
Pilgrimf athers and many of the New England Puritans, 
an earnest peasantry lived, and noble craftsmen, that 
refused to be hectored into silence and a false complai- 
sance, that placed the sovereignty of their God above 
the abused sovereignty of man. Conventicles of "Bible 
men ' ' were held in secret. The Bible, translated from the 
Latin into the English tongue by Wydif himself, con- 
tinued to be read. **The spirit of LoUardy," says tiie 
Bev. M. Creighton,. in a somewhat reserved way, "sur- 
vived, to some extent, among the people; and the spark 
was readily kindled by the flame of Luther's rising 
against the Pope.''* And Douglas Campbell, quoting 
Fiske, gives the information to his readers, that Long- 
land, bishop of Lincoln, made a report in the year 1520, 
to the effect that Lollardism was still very strong and 
obdurate in his bishopric and that in the course of but 
one church visitation no less than two hundred of its 
adherents had been brought before him.t It hardly 
seems right to speak of a party as "extinct," when 
nearly a century after the time referred to such state- 
ments can be made by a distinguished churchman I 

The Lollards were the forerunners of Pilgrimf athers 
and Puritans. Their influence upon the church, upon the 
state, upon society, and in the sphere of education, 
was beneficial and lasting. 



♦Schaffs Eel. Encycl., vl. II, p. 1840. 
tCampbell, Puritans. Holl. Ed., vl. 1. p. 484. 
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In church-life they were iiiBtnimental in preparing 
people for that bold step which Henry Vm was about 
to take, the breaking away from Borne. By their con- 
tinued protests against the transubstantiation-vieWy 
against exorcisms, benedictions of lifeless objects, spe- 
cial prayers for the dead, celibacy, auricular confes- 
sion, pilgnrimages, the worship of saints, the temporal 
power of the clergy, the monastic orders, the supreme 
authority of the Pope, and many other views and usages, 
they prepared the way for the Beformation proper. But 
they did more than that. They liberated, by these con- 
tinued protests, the spirit of the people. The chains of 
superstition, that cramped the English soul, — ^that the 
Boman hierarchy, to save itself, had drawn ever tighter, 
— ^th^ were strained to the utmost by this Lollardist 
action, until at last they burst with a clang. 

This liberation of the national soul in matters of 
religion was not only important from an ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, but also from a more secular viewpoint. 
It meant liberation also in things pertaining to man's 
temporal conditions. For England, be it well under- 
stood, was in the times that immediately preceded the 
Beformation not such a free and democratic nation 
as many writers would have us believe. We are all 
familiar with the Magna Charta, the Common Law, the 
thirteenth century House of Commons, — "the archetype 
of all the representative assemblies which now meet," 
— and we have had able writers and distinguished ora- 
tors teU us, imtil we hardly dared to think different, 
that here, in these documents and institutions of old 
England, the source of American freedom must be found. 
So far as we know, these sweeping statements have 
never been challenged, unless Bancroft's pointed remarks 
be taken as such: **The Middle Age had been familiar 
with charters and constitutions; but they had been merely 
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compacts for immunities, partial enfranchisements, pat- 
ents of nobility, concessions of municipal privileges, or 
limitations of the sovereign power in favor of feudal 
institutions. ' '* 

American freedom — and this is a freedom of a very 
specific type — does not find its origin in the social and po- 
litical conditions of medieval England. American de- 
mocracy is not the product of the ''old Anglo-Saxon 
spirit. ' ' 

There was no popular liberty in old England I There 
was no democratic spirit among the Saxons and Nor- 
mans I There may, at the most, have been a semblance 
of it. Even the fact that, at the dawn of English his- 
tory, freemen used to gather among the inhabitants 
of the island for the purpose of electing their warrior- 
chieftains, — ^it does not substantiate the claim that 
our national spirit of freedom and democracy is origi- 
nally Anglosaxon. For these freemen formed only a 
part of the population. A large share of the x>eople 
were in bonds of slavery. There may have been a spirit 
of personal liberty — ^but only among the freemen. Nero 
of Borne also believed in personal liberty I So did 
every Boman citizen. But in that very same Boman 
empire class-distinctions were drawn most punctiliously, 
and thousands of white slaves crowded the markets I 

Of genuine democracy not a trace could be found in 
old England — ^not even at the time when Christianity 
was introduced among the Saxons, centuries after their 
first appearance in the light of history. For what is 
democracy! What is American democracy! Is it not 
that which we find expressed in those noble words, known 
to every American child — "We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: — That all men are created equal; that 



♦Bancroft^ vl. I, p. 310. 
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they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty , and the 
pursuit of happiness."!* This kind of democracy is 
essentially different from that would-be kind which an- 
cient Britain harbored. And if, these arguments notwith- 
standing, it is still maintained that the political rights 
of the Anglosaxon freemen at least led up to the real 
kind of democracy, as we know it, then let us point to 
the historically substantiated facts, that these early po- 
litical rights of the islanders never became a vital fac- 
tor in practical life, that in the course of the later Mid- 
dle Ages their significance constantly dwindled, and that 
when finally the Tudors came to the throne their last 
remains sunk ihto a grave of total oblivion. In the sev- 
enth and eighth century whatever government was found 
among the Saxons was decidedly despotic in character, 
and such a patriotic Englishman and profound student 
as Macaulay deems it an unmixed blessing for the un- 
couth herds of islanders that the priestly aristocracy 
of Borne gained a foothold amongst them. ''That 
which in an age of good government — ^we quote the 
famous historian — ^is an evil, may, in an age of grossly 
bad government, be a blessing. It is better that man- 
kind should be governed by wise laws well administered, 
and by an ^ilightened public opinion, than by priestcraft : 
but it is better that men should be governed by priest- 
craft than by brute violence, by such a prelate as Dun- 
stan than by such a warrior as Penda. A society, sunk 
in ignorance, and ruled by mere physical force, has 
great reason to rejoice when a class, of which the in- 
fluence is intellectual and moral, rises to ascendency. 
. . .We read in our Saxon chronicles of tyrants, who, 
when at the height of greatness, were smitten with re- 
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morse. . . .*** Under Egbert, a pupil of Charlemagne, 
father of the feudal STstem, no change of importance 
came about. King Alfred's reformatory movements, 
laudable in themselves, brought no real democracy. 
Gradually the old government of the people (which had 
never been a government of, for, and by the people) 
became an ''oligarchy of the most exclusive type."t 
Slavery increased on a large scale. It is reported that 
some ''freemen" gained riches by breeding slaves for 
the market. Not until the time of the Normans was this 
slavetrade effectually suppressed. After the Norman 
conquest, in 1066, the baronage flourished. At the death 
of King Steven eleven-hundred-and-fifteen castles were 
found upon the island. Peasants were degraded by the 
barons to the level of the swine and oxen which they 
tended, t It can, of course, not be denied that a gen- 
eral and important advance in civilization took place 
as a result of the Norman conquest, but no radical 
change in social and political relations was effected. 
The much-heralded Magna Charta was obtained in the 
interest of the barons; it set a limit to royal preroga- 
tives, but only to increase those of the petty monarchs 
with which the country abounded. According to Gneist 
transgressions of the Magna Charta rules were plenti- 
ful, so that before the end of the Middle ages no less 
than thirty-eight times confirmation of the document 
was sought and granted. Even the efforts of Simon de 
Montfort, who summoned a parliament in 1265, and of 
Edward I, who summoned another parliament in 1295, 
prove nothing as to the growth of democratic ideas. In 



*Macaiilay, History of England, vl. I, p. 18. 
tGreen, Short Hist., p. 89, etc., and Gneist, vl. I, p. 101, 
etc., cited by Oampbell, Puritans, vl. I, p. 290. 
$Macaulay, Hist., vl. I, p. 83. 
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these representative asaemblies the people were not rep- 
resented. It was only five years before Edward's parlia- 
ment convened, in 1290, that all the Jews were banished 
from England. Sizteen-thousand of Abraham's children 
Etfter the flesh were robbed of all their property and 
sent across the ChanneL Part of them were murdered 
by Englishmen before they reached the French shore. 
This could hardly be called democracy, freedom, tolera- 
tion, as we Americans conceive of it I 

The following century brought a change — ^for the 
worse I No age in the entire history of England, a 
favorite English writer* tells us, was so dark and dreary 
as the age that preceded Jeanne d'Arc. The cities 
were governed by an high-bom and proud aristocracy. 
Thousands of vassals, that had started the climb on the 
social ladder, were hurled down into misery and degra- 
dation, into abject slavery. Political freedom was well- 
oigh lost altogether, our English writer tells us. We 
say: it never existed I But that which perhaps was a 
semblance of it was in this century trodden under foot, 
— even that I 

In the age that followed, the age preceding the Be- 
formation, a further step was taken in the direction of 
iristocracy and despotism. Only those whose land "hetted 
I profit of forty shillings per annum might henceforth 
irote for members of Parliament. That meant a govem- 
nent of the rich and by the rich and for the rich, 
rhat meant naked aristocracy and uncurbed despotism. 
VSThatever freedom England had known, opines Gamp- 
oell, had been based on the power of the great barons, 
whOy in order to assure their own rights, had been forced 
bo protect those of their weaker allies. The war of the 
EU)se8 destroyed everyone of the milder features of feu- 
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dalism. The foremost peers had been slain; the lesser 
lords were frightened into submission. A middle daas 
arose, but the people were forgotten. Nothing else could 
be expected but an unlimited exercise of royal power, 
and this situation of affairs continued until Puritanism, 
in the reign of Charles I, raised the banner of freedom, 
and effected a radical change.* 

We here repeat what we stated before, that it was 
the Lollards by whose continued action the process of 
true liberation was begun, — of liberation in the church, 
in the state, in society, in the sphere of education. 
It was the Calvinism of the Lollards that caused the 
seeds of real freedom to be sown on English soil. It 
was Calvinism that afterwards fostered and maintained 
this freedom. Without Calvinism — ^we shall have ample 
opportunity to prove this in other chapters — constitu- 
tional liberty and social equity would again have disap- 
peared after they had been brought about, and England 
would again have become the toy of high-born politi- 
cians and an irresponsible autocracy. 

The seeds of freedom, sown by the Calvinistic Lol- 
lards, sprouted but slowly. Campbell could justly say 
that it was the powerful strokes of Puritanism (the 
second form in which English Calvinism revealed it- 
self) by which the giant of despotism was felled. Tet, 
even the Lollardist action produced some very tangible 
results. Its influence upon church life we have already 
made mention of. The road was cleared, in a good 
measure, for the Beformation proper. In political life 
the eyes of even the meanest vassal were opened; he 
saw things in a new light. He learned the art of self- 
expression, and the Peasants' Rising under Wat Tyler, 
in 1381, and the Oldcastle ** conspiracy, " in which an 
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hundred thousand Lollards were inyolved, showed un- 
mistakably to what degree of perfection this art had been 
brought, both in words and in deeds. Undoubtedly 
mistakes have been made by some of these men. We 
shall not try to palliate them. Freedom, coming of a 
sudden to a bom slaye, intoxicates. Taken on the whole, 
however, the action of the Lollards, also in the realm of 
politics, had a most salutary effect. Man began to real- 
ize his own individual worth over against the many 
and multifarious despots of the age. Was he not the 
image-bearer of Godf Was not the believer a viceroy — 
under Christ f Was not all earthly power derivative in 
character, and was not every ruler responsible unto 
Oodf 

That these sublime ideas, once settled in the hearts 
of peasant and craftsman, could not but make their in- 
fluence felt also in the sphere of social life certainly needs 
no amplification. These ideas were hound to make man 
feel different towards his fellow-man. If John the serf 
was as well an image-bearer of GU)d and could as well 
belong to Gk>d's chosen ones as the mighty thane whose 
herd he kept, could there still be an essential difference 
between the twof The Calvinism that took lodgment 
in the Anglosaxon soul struck at the very roots of the 
caste-system, as no Common-law-principles or Magna 
Charta-mazims had been able to do in the past. The 
mere courage that it took, to attack the strong auto- 
cratic system of the Middle Ages with protest after 
protest, ought to be sufficient testimony. Never, before 
the rise of the Lollards, had such protests been made. 
From no place in England, except the shires in which the 
Lollards resided, did such protests come. 

Not much need be said of what the Lollards ac- 
complished in the interest of a general education. Every- 
one that has studied the history of pre-Beformation 
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timefl, be it 011I7 in a eanory way, knows that nothing 
has eontribnted so much to the inteQeetoal development 
of the commonalty as the reading of the Bible. One 
of the most important things that Wydif accomplished 
was the translation of the Bible into the vernacular. 
Wydif 's Bible has been an educational means of great 
importance, notwithstanding the fact that it was after- 
wards superseded by Tyndale's translation of the Scrip- 
tures. Moreover, the truly Calvinistie aphorism, that he 
who knows best can serve best, should be remembered in 
this connection. To the mind of a Calvinist God wants 
to be served in His own way. The CSalvinist, therefore, 
wants to know the how. He looks for that knowledge 
in Scripture and in nature. And this, for him, is by 
far the greatest incentive to research and study. 

The Lollards carried on their research with the same 
purpose in mind. They looked for the truth, because 
they knew that their God could be served only in the 
ways of truth, and because they realized the spiritual 
and natural significance of Jesus' words, that only the 
truth could make them free. The reader will at this 
juncture call to mind the splendid words of Froude, 
which we have quoted in full in our Introduction, that 
''Calvinism was the spirit which rises in revolt against 
untruth. ' ' 

The practical effect of this "spirit" in the field of 
education will become evident as we go on. Suf&ce it 
to say, here and now, that until the year 1382 the great 
University of Oxford was the chief center of the Lol- 
lardist teaching, and that even after the Archbishop 
Courtenay's proceedings against the followers of Wy- 
clif a strong academical party remained in existence. 
Such eminent scholars as Nicholas Hereford and Peter 
Payne were among the Lollard teachers of this time. 
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JOHN CALVIN AND ENGLISH BEFORMATOBY 

MOVEMENTS 

BEFORE we proceed to trace the further deyelopment 
of Calvinistic ideas and ideals in the English 
mother-country it may not be amiss to state, :il- 
readj at this place, that in England Wydif 's aim was 
never fully reached. Calvinism was never given a chance 
on the British Isles to show its full strength. There has 
been a strong Calvinistic movement here, and the crest of 
this movement we find in the days of the great Pro- 
tector, but Calvinism's ideals were never completely 
realized. The rockbound Shores of New England, the 
primeval forests of America, were to become the place 
where the seeds, sown by Wyclif and the Lollards, would 
develop into a luxuriant growth, never again to be 
eradicated. 

It will be necessary, however, to find out just how 
this New England growth came about and what the ele- 
ments were that fostered it, and for that reason we must 
needs ask our readers to tarry with us in the old world 
for yet a little while. 

"When the first of the Tudors, Henry VII, departed 
from this life, Lollardism continued to have a strong 
hold upon the people of north-eastern England. The 
testimony of Bishop Longland, quoted in the former 
chapter, proves this to a sufficient extent. Under Henry 
VlJJL, the years of whose reign are from 1509 to 1547, 
rumors of the Lutheran reformation trickled into Eng- 
land, and they were received with an appreciative feeling, 
not only among the Lollards, but also among those of 
the new learning. It was the age or Erasmus, More, and 
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Golet Says Maeaulaj of this period, — ^"Knowledge 
graduallj spread among laymen. At the commencement 
of the sixteenth centnrj manj of them were in eveiy 
intelleetual attainment fnllj equal to the most enlightened 
of their spiritual pastors."* 

It was in the same jear of the accession of Henry 
Vm that on the plains of Pieardy, in the city of Noyon, 
where only recently one of the bloodiest of the world's 
battles was fought, the great Bef ormer of Geneva was 
bom — Jean Gaayin.t 

It has been rightly said and oftentimes repeated by 
historians that ' ' the Bef ormation in England, especially 
in its earlier stage, was of a political character." The 
refusal of pope Clement Vil to sanction the divorce- 
proceedings of Henry Yin — a refusal based upon po- 
litical considerations — led to the renunciation of the pope 
as head of the English church. The king himself took 
the pope's place and was styled, in 1531, by a convoca-^ 
tion of priests and prelates, * ' The Protector and Supreme 
Head of the Church and Clergy of England." One 
of the loyal supporters of the king in these politico-eccle- 
siastical proceedings was Thomas Cranmer, who was 
made archbishop of Canterbury in 1533, and of whom 
we shall hear anon. 

That the so-called English liberties, about which we 
have heard and read so much, were rather chimerical, the 
reign of Henry VIII proves. Historical veracity demands 
unvarnished language: this king was one of the most 
despotic, self-willed, vacillating, and cruel monarchs 
that ever trod British soil. His political and ecclesi- 
astical measures were decidedly oppressive in character. 
Bishops, ordinary clergymen, and temporal officers, were 
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toys that he played with. The good people were treated 
like dumb chattel that could be bartered, sold, and re- 
moved at the sovereign's bidding. 

As has been the case so often, however, the brutal 
action of the king caused a salutary reaction of no 
mean importance. The common people, especially in the 
Lollard shires, rebelled. "The doctrines of Wydif," 
says a recent writer, ''were finding their way into the 
hearts of the common people, and free Englishmen re- 
fused submission to the king's persecuting edicts."* 
The Act of Supremacy, by which parliament had given 
to the king absolute control over their confession, their 
church, and their consciences, was to them as obnoxious 
and unbearable as a papal encyclic. 

And these common people were not destitute of dar- 
ing spokesmen. Hugh Latimer, afterwards bishop of 
Worcester, spoke with boldness before the face of the 
king. On December 1, 1530, he wrote to the king, and 
pleaded ' ' for the restoring again of the free liberty of 
reading" the Bible. Fiske tells his readers, "To the 
Englishmen who listened to Latimer . . . the Bible 
more than filled the place which in modem times is filled 
by poem and essay, by novel and newspaper and scien- 
tific treatise. ' ' t Latimer, therefore, was battling for 
a worthy cause when he made his bold plea before the 
king. He championed the free use of the Bible, the 
greatest educational means of the age, the source of 
all Calvinistie views and doctrines. 

John Hooper was another champion of religious 
liberty at this time and has been referred to as "the 
father of Puritanism in its incipient form." Tyndale 
and John Frith also deserve mention as staunch de- 
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fenders of the Bible. Tyndale's translation of the 
Scriptures contributed a great deal towards the pro- 
pagation of Calvinistie views among the peasants and 
craftsmen of England. His evangelical writings found 
their way into the humblest cottage. Says an authority 
on English versions, ''As an apostle of liberty, Tyn* 
dale stands foremost among the writers of the period, 
whose heroic fortitude and invincible love of the truth 
were heard with a force superior to royal and eccle- 
siastical injunctions; and the very flames to which fa- 
naticism and tyranny consigned his writings burnt them 
into the very hearts of the people, and made them 
powerful instruments in attaching and ^nyeil^ng mul- 
titudes to the principles of the Befotmatiofl; und if is 
not exaggeration to say, that the noble s^itiments of 
William Tyndale, uttered in pure, strong Saxon English, 
and steeped in the doctrines of the Gk)8pel, gave shape to 
the views of the more conspicuous promoters of that 
grand movement, who, like himself, sealed their convic- 
tions with their blood."* 

When Edward VI took his royal father's place, in 
1547, the reformatory movement began to show im- 
portant results. At this juncture it must again be borne 
in mind that Henry Vill, by his breaking away from 
Bome, did not bring the real Bef ormation into England. 
That was but a political move. The true Beformation 
in England finds its starting-point in the Lollard circles, 
and is fostered by rumors concerning the Beformation- 
on-the-continent, by more extensive reading of the Bible, 
by the oppressive measures of Henry Vill, which in- 
cited reaction, and by the writings and orations of such 
men as Latimer, Hooper, Tyndale, Frith, and numerous 
others. At this time the old Lollard shires were the 
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stronghold of the Beformation, and they became such 
in an ever increasing measure. 

King Edward, although but a boy, was piously at- 
tached to the Protestant faith. Cranmer, whose timid 
nature caused him to take a far from heroic stand under 
Henry VIII, was now ready to avow Protestantism. It 
was the Calvinistic type of Protestantism that he gradu- 
ally came to stand for. Calvin himself influenced the 
British primate, both directly and indirectly, to a great 
extent. Of this influence more anon. 

The Book of Common Prayer and the Articles of 
Beligion were published in the middle of the sixteenth 
century under the direction of king Edward himself, 
while Cranmer acted as the king's adviser. They clearly 
show the trend of the Beformation in England at this 
time, and unmistakably reveal the old Wydiflte, Lol- 
dardistic spirit, which had during so many generations 
clamored for an expression in documentary form. A 
catechism was also promulgated by the king, and all 
schoolmasters were required to use it. It also was dis- 
tinctly Calvinistic. Macaulay's remark holds true even 
at this early time, — "Her (the Church of England's) 
doctrinal confessions and discourses, composed by Prot- 
estants, set forth principles of theology in which Calvin 
or Knox would have found scarcely a word to disap- 
prove.*'* 

While Calvinism was thus gaining headway in king 
Edward's dominions, the principal defender of the same, 
Calvin himself, had reached the zenith of his activities. 

Calvin was bom in 1509, in Picardy, that French prov- 
ince which had produced, centuries before Calvin, the 
fiery and eloquent Peter of Amiens, of Crusade fame, 
and which was to give to the world, centuries after Cal- 
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vin, Bueh brilliant and daring revolntionistB as Gondor- 
eet, Deomoulins, and Baboenf. The fatnre reformer's 
own life, his aeeoeiation with the Montmor ehildren, tiie 
instruction of Gordier, the doctrinal tenets of LeFd^re, 
the ecclesiastieal skirmishes at Paris, the friendship of 
Olivetanus, the instruction of Melehior Wohnar, the 
questionable practices of the Boman Gatholie church,-- 
all these things had co-operated in changing the Boman 
Catholic child into a Calvinistic man. In 1533, when he 
wrote the famous address for his friend Cop, the die 
appeared to have been cast, and cast irrevocablj. The 
titan among reformers had been bom. 

Calvin's extensive and thorough knowledge of the 
classics, his close acquaintance with the original Bible 
languages, his great familiarity with the scholastics, 
enabled him to get a broad view of the world and its 
problems and gave him the finest tools for an exhaustive 
exegesis of the Scriptures. Humanism, with Calvin, was 
placed in the service of the Bef ormation. * The juridi- 
cal education which he had been the grateful recipient 
of enabled him to see, dearly and distinctly, that funda- 
mental truth of his system, the absolute sovereignty of 
God. His profound faith made him feel near unto his 
God and filled his soul with a Stephanie courage. Yes, 
he had his foibles, and he himself has been the first to 
admit it. But we are glad that we are now in a position 
to state that the personal character of the Bef ormer of 
Geneva was not half as defective and corrupt as a mul- 
titude of historians would have us believe, — ^thanks to 
the painstaking research of Professor E. Doumergue, 
of Montauban, in France. 

A refugee from his home country, the young Cal- 
vin at last took up his abode in Geneva, by the sparkling 
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waters of Lake Leman. Of this Bancroft tells his 
readers, condselj, — ''A joxmg Freneh refugee, skilled 
alike in theology and civil law, in the duties of magis- 
trates and the dialectics of religious controversy, en- 
tering the republic of Geneva, and conforming its ec- 
clesiastical discipline to the principles of republican sim- 
plicity, established a party, of which Englishmen be- 
came members, and New England the asylum. The 
enfranchisement of the human mind from religious 
despotism led directly to inquiries into the nature of 
civil government."* 

Hardly could the young Frenchman have found a 
more centrally located place, — a place in which he could 
remain in better contact with the nations of the world. 
According to Eugdne Choisy, Geneva was a gathering 
place for Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians, even before 
May 21, 1536, when the general council of the city 
solemnly pledged itself ''to live according to the holy 
law of the Gk)spel and of the Word of Qod. "t And 
after Calvin continued the work Farel had begun, that 
is, after August, 1536, the old city of Geneva became 
"the center of the religious and political life of the na- 
tions of Western Europe, "t When Calvin entered Gene- 
va he had just published his standard work, the Institutes 
of the Christian Beligion. Never afterwards did he 
make a radical departure from any of the doctrines pro- 
pounded in this work. The fundamental tenets of Calvin- 
ism are given in it, and are expounded in a systematic and 
extremely brilliant form. Says John Fiske, in connection 
with this subject, after having criticised Calvin's per- 
sonality in an unfair way (unintentionally so, we sur- 



*B8ncroft, History U. S., vl. I, ps. 266, 267. 
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mise, thru lack of sufficient information), — ** , . , 
It would be hard to overrate the debt which mankind owes 
to Calvin. The spiritual father of Colignj, of William 
the Silent, and of Cromwell, must occupy a foremost 
rank among the champions of modem democracy . . . 
The promulgation of his theology was one of the longest 
steps that mankind has taken toward personal freedom. 
Calvinism left the individual man alone in the presence 
of his Gk)d. . .Calvin did not originate these doctrines; 
in announcing them he was but setting forth, as he said, 
the Institutes of the Christian religion; but in em- 
phasizing this aspect of Christianity (that all men are 
alike before God), in engraving it upon men's minds with 
that keen-edged logic which he used with such un- 
rivalled skill, Calvin made them feel, as it had per- 
haps never been felt before, the dignity and importance 
of the individual human soul. It was a religion fit to 
inspire men who were to be called upon to fight for 
freedom, whether in the marshes of the Netherlands or 
on the moors of Scotland."'*' 

To this eloquent tribute not much need be added at 
this juncture. If the reader has been patient and kind 
enough to peruse the Introduction of this work, he will 
admit the truthfulness of Mr. Fiske's remarks. Surely, 
also the Institutes had its shortcomings, its mistakes. 
Calvin was not ' ' Calvinistic, " in the full sense of that 
word, when he held that it was **the duty of the gov- 
ernment to extirpate every form of false religion and 
idolatry.'' Yet — do not condemn this stand of the 
Genevan Reformer in too harsh and unfriendly terms! 
Do not fling your accusations in this matter at his im- 
mediate followers without having given yourself at least 
a moment's time for reflection and meditation! It is 
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eeessary that we serve this admonition, — ^necessary also 
preserve the integrity of the character of our own 
jnerican forefathers. The remarks of Dr. Abraham 
Luyper are to the point in this connection : ' ' A system, ' ' 
Ekjs this greatest of present day Galvinists, ''is not 
nown by what it has in conmion with other preceding 
^Btems; but. . .is distinguished by that in which it 
iffers from those preceding systems. The duty of the 
ovemment to extirpate every form of false religion and 
lolatry was not a find of Calvinism, but dates from Con- 
tantine the Great, and was the reaction against the 
orrible persecutions which his pagan predecessors on the 
mperial throne had inflicted upon the sect of the 
[azarene. Since that day this system had been defended 
y all Bomish theologians and applied by all Christian 
•rinces. In the time of Luther and Calvin it was an 
niversal conviction that that system was the true one. 
Svery famous theologian of the period, Melanchthon 
xst of all, approved of the death by fire of Servetus; 
nd the scaffold which was erected by the Lutherans 
,t Leipzig for Krell, the thorough Calvinist, was in- 
initely more reprehensible, when looked at from a Prot- 
stant standpoint. 

"But whilst the Calvinists, in the age of the Be- 
ormation, yielded their victims by tens of thousands 
the scaffold and the stake (those of the Lutherans and 
toman Catholics being hardly worth counting) history 
las been guilty of the great and far-reaching unfairness 
if ever casting in their teeth this one execution by fire 
if Servetus, as a 'crimen nefandum.' 

"Notwithstanding all this I do not only deplore that 
me stake, but I unconditionally disapprove of it; yet 
lot as if it were the expression of a special character- 
stic of Calvinism^ but on the contrary as the fatal after' 
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effect of a i^stem, gr^ with age, whieh GalTinism found 
in ezifltence, under whieh it had grown np, and from 
which it had not yet been able entirelj to liberate it- 
self.''* 

That even Calvin himself did not r^^d hie Insti- 
tutes as an altogether perfect creation appears, more- 
over, when one compares some of his later works with 
the standard production of 1536. At the beginning of his 
career the Reformer was hardly in accord with a foil- 
fledged democratic government, but in later years (in 
the commentary on Michah, f. i.) he showed a remark* 
able sympathy towards this particular species of gov* 
emment. He then favored "representative government 
by common consent," and with great boldness wrote, 
"Even when men become kings by hereditary right this 
does not seem consistent with liberty. ''t We mention 
this only for an example. 

Yet the Institutes was by far the greatest book of 
the century, and thru it the Calvinistic principles were 
propagated on an immense scale. If the writing of this 
book had been Calvin's only deed, his name would 
already have gone down into history as that of the 
world's greatest Reformer, and John Adams, the second 
president of the United States, might have exclaimed 
with equal emphasis, "Let not Geneva be forgottw 
or despised. Eeligious liberty owes it much respect, Ser* 
vetus notwithstanding. " t 

Considering the further influence that the Genevan 
Reformer exerted upon England at this time, we must, 
first of all, call the reader's attention to the hundreds 
of personal letters that Calvin wrote to nearly all quar- 

*Kuyper, Calvinism, ps. 128, 129. 
t Foster, Am. Hist. Review, April, 1916. 
I Adams, Works VI, p. 816, cited by Foster, Am. Hist. Rev., 
April, 1916. 
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ters of Europe. A modem student of Galyinism writes 
of ''countless letters," whieh Calvin sent to influential 
men and women of liis time, — ^to France, England, Scot- 
land, Germany, Poland, and Hungary, — letters that 
proved to be of the utmost importance ' ' for the religious 
and national life of these different countries and peo- 
ples."'*' This same student calls Calvin "the greatest 
international educator that ever lived. ' ' t The * * The- 
saurus Epistolicus Calvinianus" contains an enormous 
amount of material, and shows how central a figure 
Calvin was for many decades. Calvin's best biographer, 
Prof. Doumergue, tells of "streams of messengers and 
Letters, coming to Calvin from Alsace, England, Poland, 
and Bussia."! Calvin communicated with Edward VI 
of England, the Duke of Somerset, and many others, 
and at many times received presents from these lofty 
personages. When King Edward had written a book, 
he sent to Calvin, asking the Beformer's advice about 
the same. 

Calvin's influence was enhanced by means of the re- 
ligious conferences which he attended. Among these 
the Colloquium of Begensburg may be mentioned, held in 
1541, at which representatives of Germany, Italy, Venice, 
England, and Portugal, were found. 

Of the spread of Calvin's books and those of his 
immediate followers a little more must be said. The 
transformative influence of many of these works, also 
in England, was tremendous, and it is due to a serious 
lack in the majority of historical accounts that we have 
not realized this fact in the past. The Institutes en* 
joyed an almost unrivalled popularity. Before the Puri- 
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tan emigration to New England at least 74 editioBS of 
this book had been published, besides 14 abridgments, 
— and all these in 9 different languages.* ''Of some 
work of Calvin at least 435 editions appeared before 
the founding of New England, an average of one every 
ten weeks. ' ' t The Geneva Bible also was extremely 
popular. This Bible contained a veritable treasure of 
marginal notes, dealing with religious, i>olitical, and so- 
cial questions. Before 1617 this English transIatioD 
of the Scriptures appeared in no less than 100' editions. 
This Bible, with its marginal notes, brought Calvinism 
into every Protestant home in England. The Geneva 
Bible was a favorite with the later Pilgrims and Purl* 
tans. 

As to other Calvinistic books of this time — Geneva 
produced them almost as fast as they could be ab- 
sorbed. In 1558 eight political addresses were printed 
in Geneva, written by Englishmen and addressed to Eng* 
land and Scotland. The strongly democratic utterances 
in these addresses gained Calvin's personal endorse^ 
ment. Two years earlier Ponet, exiled bishop of Win' 
Chester, a Calvinist, published his "Politike Powers'* in 
Geneva, — a work of which John Adams said, "It con- 
tains all the essential principles of liberty which were 
afterwards dilated on by Sidney and Locke." The in- 
fluence of the writings of Beza, Calvin's right hand, 
also was great and lasting, not only in England, but in 
later years even in America. The Englishman Whit* 
gift complained to Beza that thru the spread of Beza's 
various publications democracy would be brought to 
England. To obtain an idea of the amazing spread of 
Beza's works, we need but call attention to the fact 
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tliat Beza's Latin testament, which taught political 
CJalvinism thru its many annotations, passed thru a new 
edition every year for a considerable length of time, and 
Oiat ''some one of his works appeared in English 
Iress semi-annually for half a century. ' ' Says Mr. Fos- 
ter, "Scores of Calvinistic writers, either (Genevan- 
bred or directly influenced by men who had been in 
Geneva, (there were), whose books — ^listed by hundreds 
in American colonial libraries and quoted by publicists 
of two continents and three centuries — ^thru their com- 
bined and continued influence permanently affected the 
political thought and action of England and America.''* 

At Cambridge university Calvinism soon gained the 
upper hand, and also at Oxford Calvin 's tenets were popu- 
larized and advocated. "The divines of Oxford," thus 
Neal informs us, "and, indeed, cUl the first Beformers, 
were in the same sentiments with those of Cambridge 
about the disputed points, Calvin's Institutions being 
recLd publicly in the schools by appointment of the Con' 
vocation, "\ 

The influence exerted upon English life and thought 
by Calvinistic writings was strengthened and widened 
by Calvinistic men, that came to reside on the British 
Islands. Space does not aUow us to mention the names 
of many English students that attended the academy 
at Geneva, and that afterwards returned to their home 
country, their minds and hearts filled with Calvinism. 
Men like Des Gallars, Utenhoven, and A Lasco, may 
not be passed by, however, without at least passing men- 
tion. Des Gallars, one of Calvin's secretaries, was re 
peatedly sent to England in the interest of the Prot- 
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estant ehnrehes in that country. While there he re- 
mained in contaet with his spiritual father, Oalvin him' 
self, by means of a continued correspondence. In 1563 
Bishop Grindal wrote to Calvin that the labors of his 
disciple on the British Islands had been productive of 
much fruit.* Utenhove, A Lasco, and also Micron, were 
prominent Calvinistic leaders in England at this time. 
They were connected with the church of the Dutch and 
Flemish refugees in London, and labored strenuously in 
the interest of Calvinism. "Thru Utenhove Calvin ex' 
erted a great influence upon the Bef ormation in Eng- 
land, ' ' asserts the Bev. Westerbeek van Eerten.t ' ' From 
1549 on Utenhove has continuously attempted to have 
Calvin exert a controlling influence upon the EngUdi 
Bef ormation, " claims Dr. F. Pyper in his Biography 
of Utenhove. t And so far as A Lasco is concerned, a 
prominent Polish theologian and a friend of Bullingei 
and Calvin, — ^in England he was able to bring about what 
he could not accomplish on the continent: the formation 
of a truly Calvinistic church, which has afterwards 
served as an example to many other churches, both in 
England and on the continent. 

Thru these various channels Calvin '' exerted a great 
influence upon the English ecclesiastical movement."! 
And this influence continued to be felt thruout the six- 
teenth century. The English Bef ormation as a whole 
was Calvinistic from start to finish. G^eva provided a 
continual source of strength and spiritual enthusiasm, 
and especially the fact — ^not mentioned by us hitherto— 
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that in Geneva itself an English church had been es- 
tablished and that this church, composed of leading 
Englishmen, remained in constant connection with the 
home country, kept the fires of Calvinism in England 
burning, and prepared this country ever more for the 
grand Puritanic outburst of the seventeenth century. 

Thomas Cartwright, one of the chief Calvinistic 
Leaders in England, was professor of theology in the 
school of Calvin previous to his important career on the 
Islands, and imbibed the principles of the Genevan Re- 
former to such an extent, that when he returned to the 
country from which he had been exiled he became an 
untiring advocate of the Genevan (Presbyterian) church- 
form, at the same time maintaining that the form of the 
state should be like unto that of the church. In his 
famous "Admonition to Parliament" he gave utter- 
ance to these views. This document was in later years 
quoted by Hooker of Connecticut and by Cotton of 
Massachusetts. * 

Because the religious and political life of England 
was to a certain extent influenced by that of Scotland, 
it may not be amiss, at this place, to mention the name 
of John Knox, whose personal contact with Calvin fanned 
the holy fire that was burning in his soul and caused him 
to become the great Bef ormer of Scotland. It was this 
fiery zealot for Calvinism, this true-blooded Scotchman, 
that once upon a time dared to tell Mary Stuart, Queen 
of the Scots, in her very face, that the aim of his labors 
was, "to have both kings and subjects obey God." In 
1560 the Scottish Parliament enacted a law by which 
Calvinistic Protestantism became the established religion 



* Splendid information concerning the Genevan church can 
be obtained from a work by Ohas. Martin: Les Protestants 
Anglais rdfngi^s, etc. Geneva, 1915. 
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of Scotland. And to prove that the government did 
nothing but reflect the attitude of the Scottish church, 
the singularly interesting fact may be mentioned that 
on a certain occasion the Scottish church assembly, when 
about ready to reach an important decision, deferred the 
final vote in order to send to Geneva and ask for Calvin's 
personal opinion. Afterwards the vote was cast, and in 
accordance with the opinion of the great Genevan. The 
close relations that existed between England and Scot- 
land could not but cause a steady influence to be exerted 
by the little kingdom of the north upon the larger realm 
in the south. 

When Mary Stuart, in 1553, succeeded Edward VI 
on the English throne, a reactionary process was be- 
gun in the ecdesiastico-political world. Mary was as 
strong and stubborn a Boman Catholic as Edward had 
been a Protestant, and the result was that hundreds of 
leading Calvinists fled to the continent and other hun- 
dreds perished by the sword and by the stake. The 
aged Cranmer was one of the first victims. Wavering 
though this prominent government official had been in 
regard to his confession on many an occasion, vacil- 
lating though his attitude had been in regard to re< 
f ormatory ideals, he died a penitent Calvinist and by 
his very death spoke concerning the truths of Calvinism 
with a voice, a clarion voice, that resounded thru the 
ages. At times Cranmer had been willing to submit 
himself to the personal guidance of Calvin, especially 
in connection with the Articles of Beligion. Cranmer, 
as was stated above, in turn acted as King Edward's 
adviser. 

Together with Cranmer men like Latimer, Hooper, 
and Bidley, were called upon to give evidence of their 
faith by the shedding of their life-blood. But these were 
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Galyinists, that is, they were men of steel and iron I 
Hooper smiled when he saw the stake. Latimer, al- 
ready enveloped hj the flames, shouted to Ridley, who 
was sharing his faith, "Play the man. Master Ridley, 
— ^we shall this day light up such a candle, by Gk>d's 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out I ' ' 

While Mary was busy murdering these loyal English- 
men, hosts of other Englishmen, as has already been 
stated, fled the country. They went to Strassburg, 
Zurich, Frankfort, and Geneva. If these men were 
Oalvinists when they left their country, they certainly 
were in a double measure when they returned, at the 
end of Queen Mary's reign. In Germany the Lutherans 
turned their backs to them, and even abused them in 
certain instances. The Galvinistic brethren, however, 
received the refugees with love and gladness of heart. 
Naturally this would strengthen the ties of fellowship 
between the Calvinists of England and those of the con- 
tinent. The English Calvinists, moreover, beheld a form 
of church government on the continent that differed much 
more radically from the Roman system than did King 
Edward's Protestant churches, and they made up their 
mind that upon their return to England they would surely 
introduce further changes, making their churches as near- 
ly like the Apostolic pattern as they could. Besides, 
a genuine democratic spirit was imbibed by these refu- 
gees, the real spirit of Calvinism, which was to reveal 
itself before many decades had past by in connection with 
the brutal usurpation of powers by the English Stuarts. 

"In the Calvinistic system laymen took a responsible 
part in the selection of the clergy and in the management 
of the affairs of the church," says Prof. Fisher. "The 
privilege of governing themselves, which they enjoyed 
in the Christian society, they would soon claim in the 
commonwealth." But what should have been placed 
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first Prof. Fisher has inserted after the foregoing state- 
ments: "Nor was the pervading principle of CSalvin's 
theology — ^the idea of the sovereignty of Gk>d — ^without an 
influence in the same direction. In comparison with 
that Almighty Buler, upon whose will the lives and for- 
tunes of men depended, all earthly potentates sank into 
insignificance. At the same time the dignity of the in- 
dividual was enhanced by the consciousness that he was 
chosen of God."* 

The larger number of English exiles had gone to 
Frankfort. This city was at that time a gathering place 
for refugees from different countries. Walloons, Hol- 
landers, and Englishmen, found a resting-place here. 
Yet, the resting-place was not altogether a place of rest. 
There were divisions and internal skirmishes of every 
sort, and men like Johann von Glauburg, Petrus Da- 
thenus, (Jasper van der Heyden, A Lasco, and others 
of great repute, were unable to quiet the troubled waters. 
This inability on the part of the leaders caused a con- 
tinued correspondence with Calvin and even brought 
about a personal visit of the reformer to the city on the 
Main. Calvin's visit took place in 1556, exactly at the 
time when the English exiles had taken up their abode 
in the Grerman eity.t The English exiles, already some- 
what divided on the question of church liturgy when 
they arrived in Frankfort, caught the warlike spirit 
that was so strongly in evidence here and saw their di- 
vision becoming more and more pronounced. But these 
Frankfort troubles, disagreeable though they were, con- 
tained 'the germ of one of the greatest movements in 
history. Neal expresses it very plainly, — "The exiles 
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were most nnmerons at Frankfort, where that contest and 
division began which gave rise to the Puritans."* The 
contest, then, was chiefly about the form of worship, the 
one party conforming to King Edward's Book of Wor- 
ship — Whence the name "Conformists" — and the other 
party desiring what they deemed the pure and Biblical 
form of worship — hence the name "Non-conformists," 
or "Puritans." The latter party was strengthened by 
letters from Calvin. The reformer told them to relin- 
quish everything that still smacked of Bome, and to ad- 
here, purely and simply, to the Bible. But there was 
another Calvinistie principle back of this section. A 
feeling arose against governmental control in church 
affairs. In a more or less unconscious way separation of 
church and state was aimed at. These Puritans felt as 
it were intuitively that the existing relations between 
church and state were not in accordance with their be- 
lief. Dr. Priestley expresses this in a very felicitous 
way, — ^"Our ancestors, the old Puritans, had the same 
merit in opposing the imposition of the surplice that 
Hampden had in opposing the levying of ship-money. 
In neither case was the thing itself objected to so much 
(although this too — see above) as the authority that 
enjoined it, and the danger of the precedent. And it 
appears to us that the man who is as tenacious of his 
religious as he is of his civil liberty, will oppose them 
both with equal firmness."! 

Viewing the matter in that light, the reader will at 
once realize that what seems at first glance but "petty 
squabbles" might have tremendous consequences. And 
these consequences actually did reveal themselves. * ' The 
petty squabbles of the English exiles, transplanted to 
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England, grew into bitter feuds and brought forth per- 
secutions and political struggles. The settlement of New 
England, the battles of Marston Moor and Nasebj, the 
temporary overthrow of the English monarchy, the 
growth of non-conformity, the modification of the Eng- 
lish constitution and of all English life, were germinally 
present in the differences between the exiles at Zurich 
and those at Geneva, and in the squabbles of Cox and 
Knox, of Whithead and Home, at Frankf ort-on-the-Main, 
about gowns and litanies and the authority of the priest. 
It is not often that a great historical movement can be 
traced through a single rill to its rise at the fountain 
head. ' '* 

On the death of Queen Mary, in November, 1558, 
the Puritans came back to England in large numbers. 
They were determined to continue their work of reforma- 
tion. At Frankfort and Gtoeva they had gathered a great 
deal of information; there the genuine, uncompromising 
spirit of ecdesiasical and governmental reform had been 
caught, and upon the return to England the Calvinistic 
movement would develop a momentum hitherto unknown. 
The Puritans had great hopes concerning Queen Mary's 
successor, Elizabeth. The first impression was that she 
would favor the Protestants. But what a disappoint- 
ment! ''She promised to do as her father had done.'' 
Indeed, and she did! We have described her father, 
Henry VIII, as a "vacillating" monarch. And Eliza- 
beth was an adept in imitating his policy. The whole 
story of Elizabeth's reign can be understood, both in its 
more salient points and in its minor details, from this one 
fact, tersely expressed, — ' ' She saw in Bomanism a friend 
to monarchy; in Protestantism a friend to a growing 
tendency to popular rights in government. ' ' t 

♦Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, p. 107. 
tThompson, Religious Foundations, etc., p. 109. 
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Elizabeth knew nothing of liberty of conscience, of 
popular initiative in matters of state, of the essential 
sqnality of all men, of separation of church and state, 
jf the deriyative character of her official powers. She 
was a wilful stranger to all such ideas and principles. 
She defied her parliaments in many instances. "She 
understood her prerogative, which was as dear to her as 
her crown and life, but she understood nothing of the 
rights of conscience in matters of religion, and, like the 
absurd king, her father, she would have no opinion in re- 
ligion acknowledged, at least, but her own."* 

In many respects the Queen showed a wonderful 
ability to rule, but in many more respects she opposed 
Calvinism and all that Calvinism stood for as hard as 
she was able. The powers of the ruling head were almost 
unlimited at this time. The Venetian ambassador wrote 
to his government at about this time, "No one dares 
to withstand the royal will (no one, namely, of the 
members of parliament); they are slaves throughout."! 
And Hume, certainly no friend of the Puritans, wrote 
the following momentous words: "So absolute was 
the authority of the crown, that the precious spark of 
liberty had been kindled, and was preserved, by the 
Puritans alone; and it is to this sect that the English 
owe the whole freedom of their constitution. ' ' % 

This statement of the wellknown English historian 
seems so sweeping, at first glance, that we must try to 
substantiate the same by adducing a number of historical 
facts, — ^f acts the historicity of which has not been called 
in question by any competent writer, so far as we know. 



*Wanier, Eccl. Hist, of En^and, ▼!. n, p. 474. 
tFor a more literal and eiq;»anded account of this writing 
see PreBCOtt, Philip II. tL I, ps. 11, 79. 
tHnme, Hiat. of En«^nd, H. Y, p. 189. 
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The first part of Hume 's statementy thati the authority 
of the crown was absolute, needs no amplification. As 
to the latter and more important part — more important 
for oar specific purpose — , it must be remembered, in the 
first place, that only part of the Puritans had made their 
way to the continent under bloody Mary, and that in 
the northeastern shires many yeomen and peasants con* 
tinned quietly to believe in the teachings of Wydif 
and Calvin. When the Puritan refugees returned from 
the continent and proclaimed the tenets of Calvinism, 
they were met by enthusiastic bands of feUow-Puri* 
tans, and together they endeavored to remedy conditions 
in the home country. 

It must also not be forgotten that many Calvinistic 
churches of foreign origin were at this time found in 
England. For many generations Hollanders had found 
their way into England, Hollanders with Puritanic in- 
clinations. At first they came from Flanders, after- 
wards the larger number came from the northern prov- 
inces. The churches they established adhered to Cal- 
vinism. Also many Frenchmen organized churches in 
England and these were of the same faith. In the course 
of time these churches began to influence English re- 
ligious and political life, not in the first place because 
of their numbers, but chiefly because of the prominent 
men that were connected with them. The names of some 
of these men we have already mentioned in another con- 
nection. 

Nor must we think light of the influence that the 
Scotch churches exerted upon English life at this time. 
The spirit of John Knox was too strong and impetuous 
to be limited by the political boundaries of the two 
kingdoms. The political interrelation between the two 
realms also favored a mutual exertion of spiritual and 
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"eUgious influence, an influence that was to become still 
nore evident a few decades hence. 

At this time, also, the religious persecutions of Philip 
[I of Spain took place in Holland, and thousands es- 
aped the hands of the executioner by betaking themselves 
o England, there to continue their confession and propa- 
^tion of the Oalvinistic principles. ''In the Nether- 
ands,'' says Neal, "the Duke d'Alva breathed nothing 
>ut blood and slaughter . . . this occasioned great num- 
bers to fly into England, which multiplied the Dutch 
shurches in Norwich, Colchester, Sandwich, Canterbury, 
Maidstone, Southampton, London, Southwark, and else- 
where. ' '* 

The persecutions, moreover, that were inaugurated in 
IPrance against the Huguenots sent many refugees across 
the Channel, and the sword of the Guises and Catharine 
de Medici helped the Protestant Calvinistic movement 
on the British Isles, — ^the very movement that the pur- 
suers were seeking to crush. 

Nor may the fruits be forgotten that English Cal- 
vinism harvested as a result of Elizabeth's actions in 
regard to Spain. To defend herself against Philip II 
the English queen deemed it necessary to send soldiers 
abroad, who were to aid the Dutch and French Protes- 
tants. But again the effect of this! "She could not 
maintain herself against Spain without helping the 
Dutch and the Huguenots; but every soldier she sent 
across the Channel came back, if he came at all, with 
his head full of the doctrines of Calvin; and these stal- 
wart converts were re-inforced by the refugees from 
France and the Netherlands. . . "t 



♦Neal, Puritens rol. I, p. 110. 
tFiske, Beginnings, p. 60. 
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Another reason for the rapid spread of the Cal' 
vinistie spirit in England may be found in the Pres- 
bjterian form of church organization. This form of 
ecclesiastical government was introduced into England 
hj the men of Geneva, and particularly hj Thomas Oart- 
wrighty professor at Geneva and Cambridge, snccessivelj. 
Professor Fisher tells us concerning Cartwright, "If 
Hooper was the father of Puritanism in its incipient form, 
a like relation to Puritanism, as a ripe and developed 
system, belongs to Thomas Cartwright."* From what 
we have said concerning Cartwright in another connection 
the reader may gather, to a certain extent, how strong 
his personality was and how bold and undaunted his 
courage. The Presbyterian church-form left all men 
free and equal before the face of God. Presbyterianism 
is ecclesiastical democracy, — ^not the democracy of the 
French revolution, but of the Word of God. No bishops 
there were in Presbyterian churches, no prelates of any 
kind. There were only the regularly ordained ofice- 
bearers, whose official powers were not inherent, but de- 
rivative in character; office-bearers that were chosen by 
the male members of the congregation, by all the male- 
members, and not merely by freemen, property-owners, or 
men high up in station or in rank. The class-spirit was 
absolutely eliminated. It will be readily understood how 
this form of church government came to create a desire,. 
a widespread desire, for a similar type of government in 
the state. Yet, it was not so much the idea of a super- 
ficial similarity that appealed to Calvinistic English- 
men. Without a more profound reason Puritanism could 
never have maintained itself against the absolutism of 
the Stuarts. The fundamental reason why the English 
Presbyterians kept everlastingly hanmiering on the sub- 



*Pisher, Hist, of the Ohr. Church, p. 877. 
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ject of popular rights, also in the sphere of the state, 
was that the same divine principles of H0I7 Writ, which 
eansed them to institute the Presbyterian form of gov- 
eminent in the cJvu/rchf had been designated by the Bible 
as applying also to the realm of the state. Church and 
state, both were subject to the sovereignty of God. For 
these principles we again refer the reader to our Intro- 
duction. 

Furthermore, the of&cial standard of the English 
Church, the Thirty-nine Articles, was Calvinistic in letter 
and in spirit, with the only exception of the parts deal- 
ing with the outward or institutional form of the 
church. In those parts not the influence of Calvin and 
Bullinger, but of Erastus and the church of Rome was 
in evidence. And the Lambeth Articles, published at 
the end of the sixteenth century, and serving unof&cially 
as a supplement to the Thirty-nine Articles, were so 
strictly in accordance with the spirit of Geneva that the 
great Reformer himself would have scarcely found a 
jot or a tittle to erase; indeed, they even went stronger 
on certain points than Calvin had gone. We need not 
repeat what we have said concerning Calvinistic litera- 
ture in England at this time, and its colossal growth. We 
only make mention, at this point, of the Catechism that 
was found in no less than thirty-five editions of the 
English Bible between the years 1574 and 1615, — ^a Cate- 
chism that was Calvinistic in every respect.* Is it 
still necessary to write of the tremendous influence 
that was exerted in all parts of the kingdom by the 
spread of these religious documents f 

Time and again the Puritans, buoyed, strengthened, 
and encouraged by the various means that we have enu« 
merated, petitioned Parliament for the purpose of gain- 



*Campbellf Puritans, vol. II, p. 148. 
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ing the ends that the7 were striving for. Th^ pie- 
yented Elizabeth many times from doing rash thiogs 
in the way of political or ecclesiastical reformation, 
although she ruled with much arbitrariness and violated 
the rights of her subjects on many occasions. They 
gradually won Parliament to their side. 

Besides the Puritans there was no other party in the 
whole of England that stood for religious and political 
freedom. Whatever progress was made at this time 
in the direction of popular liberty was the result of 
Puritanic action. 

Does Hume's forceful statement concerning the sig- 
nificance of Puritanism in Elizabethan times need a fur- 
ther vindication f 

Significantly Sir Francis Walsingham, secretary of 
state in Elizabeth's time, wrote in a letter to Monsieur 
Cretoy of the French Court, "They (the non-conforming 
Puritans) opened to the people a way to government 
. . . ". Writing of the times at the end of Elizabeth's 
reign, Bancroft makes the assertion that ' ' their followers 
(those of the Puritan clergy) already constituted a 
powerful political party; inquired into the nature of gov- 
ernment in parliament, opposed monopolies, limited the 
royal prerogatives, and demanded a reform of ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses . . . Popular liberty, which used to animate 
its friends by appeals to the examples of ancient repub- 
lics, now listened to a voice from the grave of Wickliffe, 
from the ashes of Huss, from the vigils of Calvin. ' '* With 
true Calvinistic firmness and resoluteness, but also with 
true Calvinistic patience and fortitude, the Puritans 
progagated their principles. Gathering strength and in- 
spiration from the Jerusalem of the Alps, they endeavor- 
ed to realize the ideals of the Jerusalem which is above. 



♦Bancroft, Hist, of U. S., vol. I, p. 291. 
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ajs Neal, after an ezhaustiye study of the Puritans and 
le Puritanic principles, ''As jet I must be of opinion 
lat the7( the Puritans) were the best friends of the Oon- 
dtution and liberties of their country; that they were 
either unquiet nor restless, unless against tyranny in the 
:ate and oppression upon the conscience; that they made 
se of no other weapons, during a course of fourscore 
ears, but prayers to God and petitions to the Legislature 
or redress of their grievances, it being an article in 
heir belief that absolute submission was due to the 
apreme magistrate in all things lawful, as will suffi- 
iently appear by their protestations in the beginning 
f the reign of King James I."* 

How shallow, in distinction from such views, are the 
emarks of men like Mr. Eggleston concerning the be- 
lavior of the Puritans I Says Mr. Eggleston, "Because 
Parliament was on its side, the mere course of events 
lad made the Puritan Party favor the predominance 
f Parliament, and this brought it to represent liberalism 
a politics.'' t We cite this passage because it ezempli- 
les the attitude and conception of many modern authors, 
nen that evidently do not understand Calvinism or 
Puritanism, consequently do not understand its motives 
Ad actions, and so give an incorrect account of many 
acts and events that go to make up English and Ameri- 
an history. 

Presently we shall have occasion to cite another 
ixample of historical misrepresentation, furnished by 
me of the most celebrated authors of modem times. 

In 1603 Elizabeth passed from the scene of life. 
Fames YI of Scotland came to the throne as James the 
jHrst of England, and the Puritans were again hopeful 



*Neal, Hist, of Puritans, Preface to Y(A. II of the Original 
Edition. 

t Eggleston, Beginnenrs of a Nation, p. 191. 
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ma to the future. Jamee was a Presbyterian and had 
lived in the atmosphere of the Scottish Kirk. Surely, 
he would understand their attitude and would comply, 
at least in a measure, with their wishes. But how sorely 
they were disappointed I It will be necessary, in order 
to understand the future migrations to the American 
continent, which it is our purpose to discuss in the 
chapters immediately following, to examine the king's 
attitude towards the Puritans and in general to traee 
the development of the Galvinistic movement in England 
under the reign of the Scottish ruler. 

For many years James had been in enmity with the 
Presbyterians in Scotland. Andrew Melville, the virtual 
successor of John Knox, was his constant opponent 
James was by nature "a pedant; he lacked common 
sense, could never take a comprehensive view of a great 
question, and was inflated with self-conceit." In his 
''Basilicon Doron" he professed the right of kings to 
do as they pleased. He believed himself to have been 
privileged by the Most High to ''boss" his subjects 
around in whichever way he saw fit. It will be evident 
at once that such a king could have nothing to do with 
Calvinistic Presbyterianism. Presbyterianism, to the 
mind of James, was one of the most dangerous phe- 
nomena in his realm. And when he was called to the 
English throne his attitude in this respect did not change 
in the least. The Millenary Petition, signed by about 
800 clergymen, residing in 25 counties, which complained 
of non-residence, pluralities, cap and surplice, and things 
of a similar nature, did not influence him. It led, among 
other things, to the convocation at Hampton Court. Four 
leading Puritan divines were to meet with nine, bishops 
and other representatives of the Episcopal system to dis- 
cuss the various grievances which the Puritans entertain- 
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5d. King James, who had some very strong notions in 
*avor of Episcopacy and was entirely predisposed to set- 
le the affair as was best to the bishops' liking, took oc- 
asion to hurl at the Puritan representatives that brief 
nd well known philippic, ''You are aiming at a Scotch 
»resbytery, which agrees with monarchy as well as God 
nd the devil." And he added, "I will have one doc- 
rine, one discipline, one religion, in substance and 
eremony. . . .If this be all your (Puritan) party 
ave to say, I will make them conform or I will harry 
hem out of this land, or else worse. ' ' The Episcopalians 
rere elated at the remarkable attitude of this so-called 
/alvinistic king. New bishops were appointed in several 
Qstances and " the court and the new bishops bore 
lard upon the Puritans, filling the pulpits with men of 
irbitrary principles and punishing those who dared to 
>reach for the rights of the subject." What happened 
n 1622 was only a natural sequel to a great nimiber of 
oyal acts that had taken place in previous years. In 
hat year, 1622, the king wrote to Archbishop Abbot the 
following direction, — ''That no preacher, of any degree 
loever, shall henceforth presume in any auditory to 
iedare, limit, or set bounds to the prerogative, power 
)r jurisdiction of sovereign princes, or meddle with 
natters of state." "From this time," says Neal, 
'all Calvinists were in a manner excluded from court 
preferments. The way to rise in the church was to 
preach up the absolute power of the king, to disclaim 
igainst the rigours of Calvinism, and to speak favorably 
>f popery. Those who scrupled this were neglected and 
iistinguished by the name of Doctrinal Puritans (it 
wHl he seen anoji how this name was applied to the Puri- 
tans also in another sense) — ^but it was the glory of this 
people that they stood together, like a wall, against the 
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arbitrary proeeedingB of the king, both in ehnreh tnd 
state."* 

Two movements must be made mention of at tiiis 
juncture, — movements that were to influence Puritanisni 
to a great extent. The first is that of the Independents, 
the second that of the Arminians. Independentisin or 
Congregationalism finds its beginnings at the time of 
Queen Mary. Heylin, in his History of the Beforma- 
tion, when speaking of the troubles at Frankfort, says, 
''A new discipline was devised by Ashley, a gentleman 
of good note among the laity there, and his party, where- 
by the superintendency of pastors and elders was laid 
aside, and the supreme power in all eeeleaiastical causes 
put into the hands of congregations. " t The idea of 
Independentism is fairly well expressed in this quotation. 
Both Presbyterians and Independents believe in Qiiist 
as the ruling Head of his church. They differ as to the 
method by which Christ carries out his rule. The Pres- 
byterians say, Christ rules thru the instrumentality of 
of&ce-bearers. These of&ce-bearers have no power in- 
herent in themselves, but their powers have been dele- 
gated unto them by Christ, and in all things they are 
strictly accountable to their Master. The Independents 
claim that Christ delegated this power to rule to the 
congregation as such, and do not believe that offioe* 
bearers should interfere. In other words, the Presbyter- 
ians believe in a representative, the Independents in a 
pure democracy. Moreover, the Presbyterians hold that 
the unity of the church of Christ demands the existence 
of larger advisory bodies, consisting of representatlTes 
from different congregations. The Independents olaim 
that Scripture does not require this, but that in certain 
cases it may be wise and profitable to hold joint meet- 

*Neal, Puritans, vl. I, p. 272. 

tSchafTs Rel. Enc, Art. Oongregationalism. 
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ings of different congregations. The Presbyterians be- 
lieve in a spiritual unity of the different congregations, 
i>ut also in a formal or institutional unity. The Inde- 
pendents do not believe in the latter. 

Bobert Browne, Henry Barrowe, John Greenwood, 
Prancis Johnson, and Henry Ainsworth are counted 
imong the fathers of Independentism. While the Pres- 
)7terians believed in a free church in a free state, but 
lid not break abruptly with the Established Church, 
^e Independents became Separatists at once. The Inde- 
pendents were hotly pursued by the royal government. 
Fhey were treated with much intolerance by the Pres- 
byterians and other Puritans. In after years a process 
of amelioration was started and Presbyterians and In- 
dependents began to associate with each other. The 
American colonies were to offer a fine example of this 
newly acquired habit of mutual toleration. 

We find, therefore, during the reign of King James, 
the English Protestants divided in four groups. It is 
well, for the proper understanding of what is to follow, 
that we have these fixed in mind. We have, first of all, 
the loyal members of the Anglican or Established Church, 
those that refused to criticize this political creation 
of Henry VIII, that adhered to the Book of Public Wor- 
ship, and that staunchly defended both church and 
form of worship in the midst of hotly fought battles. 
These were known as the Conformists, or Conforming 
Puritans. (We give these two designations, because 
among the Conformists some had Puritan ideals, with- 
out at any time, however, taking aggressive steps to 
bring about their realization). Secondly, there were 
those that disagreed with many customs and practices 
in the Established Church, and that put forth many 
and various efforts to bring about a change. These were 
the Non-conforming Puritans. Next, the Presbyterians 
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must be mentioned, the class of people that had been 
strongly infiaenced bj Gartwright's Genevan idea of 
church government, that believed in the separation of 
church and state, that held forth the necessity of larger 
church assemblies, meeting at regular intervals, and that 
stood for a representative democracy in the church in 
general, always maintaining that ''representative democ- 
racy'' did not mean popular rule, rule by the " demos,'* 
but a rule by Christ thru the instrumentality of the 
popular representatives. Christ reigned as King thru 
his office-bearers, and these office-bearers were elected 
by the people. In the fourth place the Independents 
must be named, of whom we have just written, briefly 
describing the time of their genesis and the main fea- 
tures which distinguished them from the Presbyterians. 
The second movement that we were to make mention 
of was that of the Arminians, or Bemonstrants, as 
they were known in the Netherlands. Jacobus Arminius, 
a Dutchman, was the father of this doctrinal movement, 
and he soon found many followers, not only in the coun- 
try of his birth, but also across the Channel, in the 
domains of James I. It would be out of place here to 
enter into a discussion of the various points in which 
Arminius differed from the Calvinists. Suffice it to 
say that his doctrines struck at the very soul of the Cal- 
vinistic system, and that the propagation of these doc- 
trines necessitated a strong offensive and defensive war- 
fare on the part of the Calvinists. In England the active 
opponents of Arminianism were known as Doctrinal 
Puritans. They were sustained in their actions by the 
great international Synod of Dordrecht, in the Nether- 
lands, whither also James I had sent a delegation of theo- 
logians. The Synod of Dordrecht declared in favor of a 
thorough-going Calvinism, and embodied its ideas in the 
Five Articles against the Remonstrants. That these doc- 
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trinal battles spurred the English Galvinists on to a great- 
er activity, need hardly be stated. They became more 
eognizant of their great principles. The flame of re- 
ligious enthusiasm was fanned in their breasts. Heroism 
shone forth in renewed splendor. They came to be char- 
acterized by a dogged determination. James I fired his 
pistols at a veritable wall of rock, and the bullets 
glanced off with a hollow boom. God was in their 
souls. There was something of the Almighty in their 
behavior. A king unregenerated was but dust and ashes 
in comparison with the favorites, the royal favorites, 
of the Most High. Truly, the Galvinists respected their 
earthly sovereign, and profoundly so, but thrice and four 
times woe unto him if he dared to cross the boundary 
mark, set by the Omnipotent 's own laws and edicts I 

We here take occasion to present to our readers a 
quotation from a very prominent author, — a quotation 
that shows how hopelessly confused some of our modem 
historians have become as soon as they set themselves 
to explain religious, social, and political questions that 
bear a vital relation to points of doctrine or theologi- 
cal concepts. In connection with the strife between 
Galvinists and Arminians our author undertakes to say, 
''Now, it is an interesting fact that the doctrines which 
in England are called Galvinistic have been always con- 
nected with a democratic spirit. ... In the republics 
of Switzerland, of North America, and of Holland, Gal- 
vinism was always the popular creed. . . .The first 
circumstance by which we must be struck is that Gal- 
vinism is a doctrine for the poor and Arminianism for 
the rich. A creed which insists upon the necessity of 
faith must be less costly than one which insists upon the 
necessity of work (hereby meaning pecuniary contribu- 
tions, as is evident from following pages). . . .Out of 
these circumstances inevitably arose the aristocratic 
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tendency of Aiminianism and the democratic tendency 
of Calyiniam. The people love pomp and pageantry 
as much as the nobles do, but they do not love to pay 
for them. . . .Bj a parity of reasoning, the more any 
society tends to equality the more likely it is that its 
theological opinions will be Galvinistic; while the more 
a society tends towards inequality, the greater the proba- 
bility of these opinions being Arminian."* 

Alas and alack! And this grand concoction, gentle 
reader, originated in the mind of no one less than the 
distinguished gentleman, Henry Thomas Buckle, author 
of History of Civilization in England. Was the 
gentleman in earnest f It would seem so. Oh, for 
but one lone Puritan, risen from his resting-place to 
view this scandalous production of the nineteenth cen- 
tury I Would not his eyes, mirrors of the soul, flash and 
flare f Would not he clench his fists and would not his 
facial features twitch and twinge f And then, would 
he not relax and break into a pitying smile, and remain 
speechless withal f 

And Buckle is not the only sinner I 

Befreshing, on the other hand, are the views of such 
men as Fiske, when it comes to estimating the real worth 
of Calvinism in the England of King James. Says 
this brilliant author, after a survey of seventeenth cffli- 
tury conditions, '* . . .In viiew of these facts we may 
see how tremendous was the question at stake with the 
Puritans of the seventeenth century. Everywhere else 
the Boman idea (despotism) seemed to have conquered 
or be conquering, while they seemed to be left as the 
forlorn hope of the human race." And in another con- 
nection this same author writes, ''I endeavored to set 
forth and illustrate some of the chief causes which have 
shifted the world's political centre of gravity from the 

*Buckle, Hist, of Oiy. in England, yl. II, p. 339. 
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Mediterranean and the Bhine to the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi ... In the course of tlie exposition we be- 
gan to catch glimpses of the wonderful significance of the 
fact that. . .when the supreme day of trial came, the 
dominant religious sentiment (Calvinism) was arrayed 
on the side of political freedom and against political 
despotism. ' '* 

We must here repeat what we stated in the opening 
paragraph of this chapter, Ijhat Calvinism was never 
given a chance in England to show its full strength. 
Even under the great Protector its ideals were never 
fully realized. Under James I and his immediate suc- 
cessor, the first Charles, the Puritans oftentimes strug- 
gled in vain. They controlled the House of Commons, 
but the Commons could do but little over against the 
king, the House of Lords, and the High Church party. 
Besides, the lower classes in English society, the popu- 
lace, among whom Puritanism had gained the large 
majority of its adherents, were in no position whatso- 
Bver to exert influence upon the nation's rulers. The 
House of Commons represented, not the people as such, 
tmt the middle class. Had the situation been of a dif- 
ferent kind, the House of Commons, which did very 
little more in the given circumstances but protest and 
lyaJk and hold back, might have developed sufiicient 
strength to become the deciding factor in governmental 
actions. As it was, the Stuarts remained bold and de- 
fiant. Aristocracy was at the throttle. The revolutionary 
movements that one finds recorded in the history of 
Ehiglish national politics were aggressive movements on 
the part of the middle class, — never on the part of what 
we Americans term "the people." And so despotism 
was curbed, it is true, but never fully eradicated on 
British soil. 



*Fi8ke, BesfinningB, ps. 47, 50. 
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Yet — ^ihe statements of Mr. Fiske can stand. It can 
even be added that when a limited democracy was strug- 
gling against the pretentions acts of the king and his 
associates, it was in many instances Calvinism that 
saved the day. The Calvinistic principles, inculcated in 
the hearts and minds of hundreds of thousands of 
Britishers, proved to be a mighty barricade against the 
ambitious designs of the sovereign. It was these same 
principles, and the influence which they exerted upon 
the middle class, which finally, in 1649, caused the down- 
fall of the Stuart regime. There was no other force in 
the whole of England, besides that of Puritanism, which 
contended for true liberty and democracy. It is an 
incorrect representation of affairs to claim that the 
Puritans, or Calvinists, bore the ''brunt" of the battle, 
— they bore its entire weight, they fought single-handed; 
all the onslaughts of a politico-ecclesiastical autocracy, 
brutal and venomous at once, were headed for them 
alone; without them the Stuart dynasty, and perhaps 
even that of the Tudors, would have terrorized England 
into a servile submission, the effects of which would have 
been in evidence until the present day, not only in the 
old, but also in the new world. 

This is no vain and empty eulogy of Calvinism; it 
is merely an account of facts that have been verified 
and historically substantiated, and which no unbiased and 
well-informed historian has ever denied. 

It will be our business in the following chapters to 
show the wonderful way in which this religious action in 
the old mother country affected the life and thought of 
our own America. 
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THE MEN OF THE MAYFLOWER 

IT has been often claimed by competent historians 
that King James and his political and ecclesiastical 

satellites were Puritans in doctrines and agreed in the 
main with the tenets of John Calvin. We cannot deny 
the statement. James has written many books on the- 
ology. They are a dear evidence of the Calvinistic edu- 
cation which the author had received from the Scottish 
Kirk. But James, the would-be theologian, was a splen- 
did proof of the distinctness of theory and practice, 
of the fact that the former can exist without the latter, 
— ^that the two can even be in flagrant contradiction 
with each other. James was a Puritan — ^but only nomi- 
aally so. He hated real, thoroughgoing Calvinism as 
strongly and bitterly as any of his predecessors. We 
refuse to be blindfolded by this man's theological pe- 
dantry — only facts count. And facts show undeniably 
that from the very moment that he donned the royal 
purple until the moment of his departure he opposed 
Calvinism in whichever way he was able, and all this for 
reasons of selfishness and self-aggrandizement. 

In 1604, a few weeks after the Convocation at Hamp- 
ton Court, Archbishop Whitgift, the king's right hand, 
died, and Bancroft was chosen by the king as his suc- 
cessor. Whitgift had always assumed an inimical at- 
titude towards the real Puritans, but Bancroft sur- 
passed him in this respect. A set of 141 rules was 
adopted, which required of every subject of the British 
crown an absolute adherence to the edicts of the High 
Church party. Severe penalties were connected with this 
order. In the very year of the promulgation of this order 
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no less than 300 Puritan ministers were silenced, im- 
prisoned, or exiled. The House of Commons did not 
agree with this procedure, but the king had blatantly 
asserted that he was going to make them all conform. 
And so the machine was set to work. 

For a period of six years the king and his areh- 
bishop continued their tyrannical procedure. In 1610 
Bancroft was stopped short, however, by the angel of 
death, and he was succeeded by Bishop Abbot. 

We make mention of these facts so that the first 
migration of English Calvinists to the American conti- 
nent may be rightly understood in all its bearings. This 
first migration was undertaken by the stalwart men, 
generally known as the Pilgrimfathers. 

The Pilgrims have usually been classed with the 
Independents, and rightly so. Yet we shall see later on 
that they were not wholly averse to Presbyterian prin- 
ciples of church government, and that they got along 
very well with the Presbyterian brethren. In fact, the 
Pilgrims and the Presbyterians, that afterwards lived 
in the Massachusetts Bay district, were essentially one; 
there was a perfect unity, both in doctrine and as re- 
gards the motives that were back of the different migra- 
tory movements. 

During the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, in 1593, 
a law had been enacted by which all Independents, or 
Separatists, were banished from the country. The ma- 
jority of them fled to the Netherlands. And here not 
only freedom of religion existed, but freedom of speech 
as well. All manner of ideas and doctrines were pro- 
pagated in Holland by means of the printing press, and 
also the Independents, upon their arrival in this country, 
made ample use of the wonderful invention. England 
was ** flooded*' with " Separatistic " literature. The 
Dutch government refused to interfere. And so, when 
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Bancroft became ''Aide de camp" to James I, this 
gentleman in his exuberant zeal to root out all non-con- 
iformancy saw no other alternative but to reverse the 
decision of 1593, and he consequently put a complete 
Testriction upon the Separatist-emigration to the Nether- 
lands. 

While Elizabeth was persecuting the Separatists, 
one of their congregations, that of Gainsborough, in 
Nottinghamshire, was able to hold its own, and it was 
in existence imtil 1606, when the fiery zeal of Ban- 
croft found out its hiding place. The congregation was 
split up in two divisions, the one, under the leadership 
of Bev. John Smyth, escaping to Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands, and the other establishing itself in the hamlet of 
Scrooby, choosing the Bev. Bichard Glyfton as their 
leader and the Bev. John Bobinson as his assistant. 
The postmaster of Scrooby was one William Brewster^ 
who was to become one of the leaders in the migration to 
America. William Bradford, who was in later years to 
become the governor of New Plymouth, also belonged to 
the Scrooby group. Clyfton, Bobinson, and Brewstef 
were all Cambridge university men. They form as noble 
and heroic a trio as can be found in the history of any 
nation. They were staunch Galvinists. They subscribed 
to all the fundamental ideas that the Beformer of 
Geneva had propounded. It is true, in the matter of 
church organization they deviated from the Genevan 
path, but this influenced their faith and doctrines to 
such an inconsiderable extent, that the American Ban- 
croft is right when he simply calls the Pilgrimfathers, 
''men of the same faith with Calvin." 

Clyfton had been the chief instrument in leading the 
Pilgrimfathers up to the high ideals which they came to 
entertain. Governor Bradford writes of him in his First 
Dialogue, "Much good had he done in the country where 
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he lived and converted many to God by his faithful 
and painful ministry, both in preaehing and catechiz- 
ing." And Arber tells us, ''In fact, both inteUeetuaUj 
and spiritnaUy he woke up the neighborhood. ' '* He re- 
fused to be a stipendiary of the government, and so 
brought into practice the doctrine of the separation 
of church and state. While in Scrooby Clyfton was 
loyally supported by Elder Brewster; in fact, Brew- 
ster supported the entire congregation to a large ex- 
tent, both in a moral and a material aspect. 

But the pursuer was pursuing them hotly, and Ban- 
croft 's aides soon caused serious disturbances in the 
church at Scrooby. Some of the members were mal- 
treated, others were locked up in their houses, or cast 
into jails. Something had to be done. It was finally 
decided that the Scrooby church, too, would move to 
Amsterdam, there to enjoy that liberty of conscience and 
religion which they would fain have experienced in the 
home country, but which James I and his followers 
were striving to crush wherever and whenever they could. 
Almost indescribable were the troubles that these poor 
refugees met with upon their attempt to leave the country. 
As has been stated, Bancroft had decided to reverse the 
order of Elizabeth and no one was allowed to escape to 
the continent. In August, 1608, however, about the whole 
congregation, consisting of some one hundred men and 
women, found itself in the city on the Amstel. Its 
stay in the Dutch metropolis was of short duration. 
Other Independents had preceded the Scrooby people 
and had established themselves in Amsterdam. Here 
they became embroiled in doctrinal troubles of various 
kind. Whether the Scrooby congregation saw these 
troubles coming or already found itself in the midst 



*Arber, Pilgrimfathers, p. 52. 
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of them, or whether its members feared the evil effects 
of Amsterdam city life, it is hard to make out, but his- 
tory tells us that on the twelfth of February, 1609, the 
eity council of Leyden answered favorably a request 
from the Scrooby people, to be allowed to remove from 
Amsterdam to the university town in the broad meadows 
of South Holland. 

Not much is known of the life and doings of the 
Pilgrims in the city of Leyden. The little we know 
has been given to us by Governor Bradford in his History 
of the Plymouth Plantation. But this lack of informa- 
tion matters very little for our purpose. Suf&ce it to 
say that these hardy men retained their religious vigor 
all through their stay in Holland, and that the influence 
of Dutch ecclesiastical and political life was beneficial 
in the extreme, from a Calvinistic point of view. In 
1620 one third of the congregation left the city and 
country that had harbored them for a time, and set sail 
for the distant shores of America. The chief reasons 
which Governor Bradford gives for this migration to 
America are, first, that these men intended to remain 
Englishmen and wished to f orecome a gradual absorption 
in the Dutch nation; secondly, that these men being 
countrymen by birth and occupation, disliked the factory 
work of the Dutch city; thirdly, and chiefly, that their 
souls longed for a new country, where they could serve 
their God in all walks of life wholly in accordance with 
the dictates of their conscience. 

Bather than dwell on historic points of minor im- 
portance (points that are, moreover, well known to the 
average American), let us examine the controlling ideas 
of the Pilgrim-mind and the attitude of these noble 
people towards life in general. In other words, let us 
see whether this specific group of people answered the 
requirements of genuine Oalvinists. Says De Tocque- 
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ville, "Methinkfl I see the destiny of America em- 
bodied in the first Puritan (applying this name also to 
the Pilgrims) who landed on those shores, just as the 
human race was represented by the first man.''* H 
that is the ease, surely, a look into the soul of these 
people ought to be worth while. 

When the Pilgrims left Amsterdam for Leyden, the 
Bev. Clyfton, their chief leader, decided to stay where 
he was, and so the Bev. John Bobinson, Clyfton 's chief 
assistant hitherto, took upon himself the leadership of 
the congregation, or rather, to be more exact, he was 
elected leader by the male members of the congregation. 
Bobinson became the ''teaching" elder and Brewster 
was the ''ruling" elder. Bobinson 's influence upon his 
flock was so complete, that an examination of his per- 
sonal ideas, tendencies, and actions, virtually amounts 
to an examination of the whole Pilgrim band. 

Bobinson, then, in his Apology tells us that the chief 
reasons for the Pilgrims' separating from the Church 
of England were, first, the unbiblical form of liturgy 
in the Anglican Church; secondly, the "nationality" 
of the constitution of the Church (meaning that the 
Church was a creation of the national government and 
was controlled by the same) ; thirdly, the corrupt commun- 
ion of believers and unbelievers at the Lord 's table. Up- 
on these and other grounds Bobinson defended their act 
of separation and argues that more radical steps should 
be taken in regard to the anti-biblical conditions in the 
Anglican Church than was done by the non-conforming 
Puritans, or even by the Presbyterians. 

Bobinson entertained a deep-seated grudge against 
everything Arminian and fought this type of religion 
whenever opportunity was afforded him. We have the 

*De Tocqueville, Democracy, p. 318. 
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indisputable testimony of Edward Winslow, that Robin- 
son, at the time when Arminianism was fast gaining 
ground in Holland, was asked by Polyander, Festus Hom- 
mius, and other Dutch theologians, to take part in the 
disputes with Episcopius, the new leader of the Armini- 
Ems, which were daily held in the academy at Leyden. 
Etobinson complied with their request and was soon 
looked upon as one of the greatest of Gomarian theo- 
logians. In 1624 the Pilgrim pastor wrote a masterful 
treatise, entitled, ''A Defence of the Doctrine Pro- 
[K>unded by the Synod of Dort, etc." As the Synod of 
Dordrecht, of international fame, was characterized by 
I strict Calvinism in all its decisions, no more need be 
said of Robinson's religious tendencies. 

The Pilgrims were perfectly at one with the Re- 
formed (Calvinistic) churches in the Netherlands and 
slsewhere. In his Apology, published in 1619, one year 
before the Pilgrims left Holland, Robinson wrote, in a 
most solemn way, **We do profess before God and men 
that such is our accord, in the case of religion, with the 
Dutch Reformed Churches, as that we are ready to sub- 
scribe to all and every article of faith in the same Church, 
18 they are laid down in the Harmony of Confessions of 
Paith, published in their name." This surely does not 
betoken a holier-than-thou attitude. It does not betray 
siny sickly mysticism on the part of the Scrooby x>eople, 
SIS though they had separated from the Church of Eng- 
land and were now again leaving the country of their 
sidoption because they regarded themselves farther ad- 
iranced on the path of sanctification than the rest 
jf mankind. We do not know how it is, but our im- 
pression is that we Americans have regarded these Pil- 
^^rims too much as some sort of supernatural beings; 
we have painted them in too romanesque colors; we 
tiave cast a halo of glory around them, and it requires 
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fltrenuoos efforts to get to seeing them in their true and 
natural light. As a matter of fact, thej were ordinarj, 
strong, robust, red-blooded men; they were Calvinists of 
the same type as the Non-conformists in England, the 
Beformed in the Netherlands and France, the Cove- 
nanters in Scotland. In fact, they stood closer to the 
English Presbyterians than to the Non-conformists. The 
only thing that distinguished the Pilgrims from all the 
rest was the form of church organization (and, of course, 
their being more radical) — and this matter proved to 
be of such small moment to them, that they never even 
entertained a thought of refusing communion with the 
other churches on that account. One of the foremost 
Pilgrims, Edward Winslow, could truthfully write, 
**That church (of the Pilgrims at Leyden) made no 
schism or separation from the Beformed churches, but 
held communion with them occasionally. . . . For the 
truth is, the Dutch and French churches, either of them 
being a people distinct from the world and gathered 
into a holy communion, and not national churches, . . . 
the difference is so small (if moderately pondered) be- 
tween them and us, as we dare not for the world deny 
communion vdth them."* And in another connection 
Winslow writes, ''For his (Bobinson's) doctrine, I liv- 
ing three years under his ministry, before we began 
.the work of plantation in New England, it was always 
against separation from any of the churches of Qhrist; 
professing and holding communion both vnth the French 
and Dutch churches, yea, tendering it to the Scotch also, 
as I shall make appear more particularly anon; ever 
holding forth how wary persons ought to be in separa- 
ing from a Church, and that till Christ the Lord de- 
parted wholly from it, man ought not to leave it, only 



*Bacon, Gbnesis of N. E. Churches, ps. 801, 802. 
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bo bear witness against the corruption that was in it."* 
When the small band of men, women, and children, 
stood ready to leave Holland, their leader spoke a touch- 
ing farewell address. Because of various circumstances 
part of the congregation remained in Leyden, and this 
remaining part, together with the pastor, were to under- 
take the voyage at some future time. Bobinson, how- 
ever, has never seen the bleak coasts of New England. 
The noble and hard-working pastor of this little band was 
called home in the year 1625. 

In his farewell address Bobinson enunciated one of the 
most fundamental maxims of the Calvinistic Bef ormation, 
— ^that the process of dogmatic evolution could not be 
brought to a dead stop by the say-so of some theologian, 
no matter how splendid the qualifications were that the 
man possessed. No theologian could speak with absolute 
finality. This maxim Bobinson worded most beautifully. 
He called the Oalvinists of early Beformation times, 
''precious shining lights," but added that God had not 
revealed his whole will to them. ' * For it is not possible 
the Christian world should come so lately out of such 
thick anti-christian darkness, and that full perfection 
of knowledge should break forth at once." 

Authors with modem, liberal tendencies, that praise 
Etobinson because of the ''exceptional" stand he takes 
here, are reminded of the fact that no true Calvinist 
has ever denied the truth of Bobinson 's statement; has 
ever claimed anything to the contrary. Calvin himself 
did not. And in our own day such a man as Dr. A. Kuy- 
per has expressed himself on this point in phraseology 
almost synonymous with that of Bobinson. t Usually 
such modem authors depict Calvinism as a type of dead 

*Wiii8low, Briefe Narration, etc., in Young's Chronicles, 
p. 388. 

tKuyper, Theological EnoydoxMsdia, Art. Dogmatics. 
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conservatism in the realm of religion, and when tbey 
meet with utterances like that of Bobinson they bave 
to find a way out. 

Besides addressing them and admonishing them to 
walk in the ways of truth and righteousness, the faithful 
pastor gave them a sort of pastoral epistle along,-Hi 
document worthy of the most careful consideration, be* 
cause it so clearly characterizes its author as a trae 
and loyal son of Geneva. The document reads in part, 
''Whereas you are to become a body politic, using 
amongst yourselves civil government, and are not fur- 
nished with any persons of special eminency above the 
rest to be chosen by you into office of government, let 
your wisdom and godliness appear not only in choosing 
such persons as do entirely love and will diligenliy pro- 
mote the common good, but also in yielding unto them 
all due honor and obedience in their lawful administra- 
tions, not beholding in them \he ordinariness of their 
persons, but God's ordinance for your good; nor being 
like the foolish multitifde, who more honor the gay 
coat than either the virtuous mind of the man, or glori- 
ous ordinance of the Lord. But you know better 
things, and that the image of the Lord's power and 
authority, which the magistrate beareth, is honorable, 
in how mean persons soever. ' '* 

In this short excerpt no less than five important 
principles are enunciated: 

1. That other forms of government are permissible 
besides that of an hereditary kingship, as it existed in 
the mother country. 

2. ' That the ideal form of government is that of a 
democracy, Bobinson does not desire a pure democracy, 
in the Grecian sense of that term; he advises the es- 



*Young, Chronicles, p. 95. 
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tablishment of a representative type of government. 

3. That equal manhood suffrage should obtain in 
the colony, and that, consequently, henceforth distinc- 
tions of rank or class should not be allowed to enter 
the political arena. 

4. That the sovereignty of rulers is derivative in 
character, and that it is by the grace of God that govern- 
mental authority may be exercised. 

5. That a perfect obedience should be shown to 
bhe governmental powers, insofar these powers act '^ law- 
Polly'' while performing their various duties. 

That the men of the Mayflower made use of this 
epistle and employed the same as a guide in the wording 
uid general shaping of their famous Mayflower Compact 
becomes evident as soon as one begins to compare the 
two documents. This Compact was written in the cabin 
>f the ship that carried the Pilgrims across, and its 
somposition marks ''the birth of popular constitutional 
liberty. "—*' The Middle Age had been familiar with 
sharters and constitutions; but they had been merely 
sompaets for immunities, partial enfranchisements, pat- 
mts of nobility, concessions of municipal privileges, or 
limitations of the sovereign power in favor of feudal 
institutions. In the cabin of the Mayflower humanity 
recovered its rights. . . "* 

The Compact follows: 

''In the name of God, Amen. We, whose names are 
inderwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign 
Sing James, having undertaken, for the glory of God, 
ind advancement of the Christian faith, and honour 
>f our King and country, a voyage to plant the first 
colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do, by these 
presents, solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God, 
uid one of another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 

*Bancro£t, HUt. of U. S., vl. I, p. 310. 
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gether, into a civil body politic, for our better ordering 
and preservation, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; 
and by virtue hereof, to enact, constitute, and frame, 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, 
and offices, from time to time, as shaU be thought most 
convenient for the general good of the colony. Unto 
which we promise all due submission and obedience." 
In this Compact the whole soul of the Pilgrims is 
reflected. Let us try to analyze the document, making 
annotations upon the various thought-elements of which 
it consists. 

1. The Pilgrims call themselves 'Hoyal subjects" 
of their king. There was nothing revolutionary in their 
act of colonizing; in fact, they had the permission of 
King James himself. As true men of God they adhered 
to the powers that were ordained by God. 

2. The fact that they describe the king as their 
''dread sovereign" indicates their belief that the king's 
sovereignty had been derived from the sovereignty of 
God (from the Fas, the Jus Divinum), and that for 
that reason loyalty and respect should be shown unto 
him. Never, not for their lives, would these Calvinists 
have called a man, whose powers were derived from 
popular consent, or a mere popular vote, — ^never would 
they have called such an one their ''dread sovereign." 

3. The men of the Mayflower recognize "King 
James" as their dread sovereign. It was this king that 
had persecuted them, that had caused their flight from 
the mother-country. Yet they recognized him as their 
sovereign. They could not do otherwise. To their Cal- 
vinistic mind any other action would have been revolution 
against God himself. True, Bobinson had continually 
told them, and had repeated the same in his epistle 
(see above), that in things "unlawful" they should 
TMt obey the government. It was exactly due to this 
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that they fled the country. They refused to listen to 
the '' unlawful'' commands of the king. But these sin* 
gle, '' unlawful" acts of the king did not invalidate the 
royal prerogatives! Not at all. David still recognized 
Saul as the anointed of the Lord, notwithstanding the 
fact that Saul pursued him continually, — ''as when one 
doth hunt a partridge in the mountains. ' * The rights of 
royalty must be maintained even in the face of serious 
delinquency, and only then may a nation repudiate a 
ruler's daim to these rights, when the ruler by a contin- 
ued series of tyrannical acts is manifestly and unmistak- 
ably bringing about the enslavement or ruin of the people 
in general, — a condition . exactly antithetical to that de- 
sired by the Author of royal rights and privileges. The 
Pilgrims, in recognizing James I as their king, and at the 
same time, in refusing to be stepped on in matters of 
conscience, revealed themselves as Oalvinists of the genu* 
ine stamp. 

4. These men, moreover, had undertaken the voyage 
"for the glory of God." Who, in reading these words, 
does not think of the Soli Deo Gloria of the genius 
of Geneva? Calvinism alone, among all the other types 
of Protestant religion, has stressed with inflexible rigor 
that all things exist for the glory of the Creator, that 
the plans of creation and of restoration, in their ter- 
rible majesty, their vastness, their unfathomable depths 
and unscalable heights, have but one all-controlling aim, 
— ^the glorification of the Master-thinker. Calvinism 
holds that every act or undertaking on the part of puny 
man should be consciously directed to the same end. 
The Pilgrims knew this, believed this, expressed this — 
in their Compact, — at the very head of their series of 
colonization aims. 

5. Another one of their aims was ''the advance- 
ment of the Christian faith." This aim was sub- 
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flidiarj to the one just described. One of the foremost 
means in endeavoring to reach the ultimate and supreme 
aim, the glorification of Ood, was the advancement of 
the Christian faith. It is beyond doubt that the colonists 
had mission work in view, the work of the propagation 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The author was surprised, 
in his survey of the old colonial literature and offid&l 
documents, to find so many instances of missionary 
seal and missionary endeavor. In the discussion of the 
Puritan migration we shall have better opportunity to 
dwell upon this point. SufSce it to say that also the 
Pilgrims were filled with a burning desire, to bring that 
which they themselves treasured so very highly to the 
aborigines of their new country. 

6. It was also stated that the voyage was undertaken 
''for the honor of our King and coimtry.'' In true 
loyalty to the government and country which God's 
providence had connected them with, they sought the 
honor of both, that is, they aimed at the expansion of 
the British realm, thus enhancing its influence and general 
prestige among the nations of the earth. The patriot- 
ism of these men, driven from their home country in 
a most merciless way, is astounding. It shows, among 
other things, how they based their entire life and con- 
duct upon a system of principles, of heaven-bom prin- 
ciples, and did not allow themselves to be swayed by 
temporary events or emotions run ainuck, however disa- 
greeable the situation. 

7. These men were to found **the first colony" in 
the northern parts of Virginia. It is not to our purpose 
to discuss the reason why, after all, they settled in 
New England, and not in more southerly regions. But 
we do wish to call attention to the fact that the voya- 
gers in that frail, little ship were fully conscious of it, 
that they were to found the first colony. Their work, 
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therefore, was to be fundamental in character. They 
were to sow the seeds, and — as the seeds were, so the 
plants would be. Hence the utmost care in the framing 
of this Compact. Hence the significance of every word 
found in the same. Hence the spirit of the whole piece 
— a spirit, not of bravado, of giddiness and shallow 
buoyancy, but of sober contemplation and deep solemn- 
ity. 

8. This leads us to the central point in the docu- 
ment, — ''We . . . covenant and combine ourselves 
together, into a civil body politic." In discussing this 
point it may be stated at the outset that what the Pilgrims 
(and, for that matter, also the later Puritans) aimed at 
was not a theocracy, in the commonly accepted sense of 
that term. We know, in making that statement we place 
ourself at variance with nearly all writers on the subject. 
The general conception of this point is pretty well repre- 
sented by the statement of Dr. Thompson, that it was the 
purpose of Calvin ' * to establish the direct rule of God up- 
on earth — ^a theocracy in the true sense,'' and that Wil- 
liam the Silent, Admiral de Coligny, Latimer, Knox, Mar- 
nix de St. Aldegonde, and Agrippa d' Aubigne, aimed at 
the same thing.* We make bold to brand such and 
similar statements as incorrect and as being in flat con- 
tradiction with the writings of the men mentioned and 
with the historical accounts connected with their various 
doings. Calvin did not wish to establish a theocracy. 
Neither did any of the men that were of the same mind 
as the great Genevan. 

For what is a theocracy? Is a country whose law- 
makers and administrative officials let themselves be 
guided by the Word of God, whose government confesses 
to rule "by the grace of God" and humbly acknowledges 

*B. E. Thompson, A Hist, of Presb. Ohurch in the U. S.. 
p. 10. 
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that it would have no authoritj whatsoever if it had 
not been granted by the Most High, the Sovereign of 
sovereigns, the Potentate of potentates, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords, — ^is such a country governed 
in theocratic fashion? Absolutely not I A theocraey 
(and this word does not lend itself to a ''broader'' or 
*'more general" conception) — a theocracy is found only 
in such a country, where God himself, without the media- 
tion of man, establishes the national laws, not only so 
far as their general principles are concerned, but in de- 
tail, concretely, and so as to be applicable to the various 
conditions and relations that are in existence.* It will 
be realized at once that such a country there has been 
but one — ^that of Israel. A theocracy can only exist in a 
time and in a sphere of special divine revelation. No 
Oalvinist has ever dreamed of pleading or fighting for 
a theocracy in post-apostolic times. And only extreme 
carelessness in thinking and writing or a pitiful lack of 
discriminatory ability can lead to expressions of the kind 
cited above. All that the Pilgrims wanted was a Bibli- 
cal, a Galvinistic form of government, and that form, 
we dare hope, has been sufficienliy explained in the In- 
troduction and in the course of our historical discussions. 
The Pilgrims even never wanted a unity of church and 
state — not even that. They did not limit the rights of 
suffrage to churchmembers, like their brethren in Massa- 



*In connection with this point see: 

John Calvin, Institutes, IV, 20, 9. 

Dr. W. M. McPheeters, Art. "Theocracy," Intern. Stand. 
Bib. Encycl. 

Dr. A. Kuyper, Oemeene Gratie, vl. I, p. 76, tI. Ill, p. 
211. 

Dr. K. F. Keil, Introduction to the O. T., yl. I, p. 266. 

L. Berkhof, Beknopte Bybelsche Hermeneutiek, p. 158; 
Life under the Law in a Pure Theocracy. 

Dr. H. Bavinck, Dogmatiek, yl. lY, 2nd Ed., p. 426. 

Groen yan Prinsterer, Ongeloof en Beyolutie, ps. 49-58. 
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ehnsetts. (That also the Massachusetts men never en- 
tertained the idea of a theocracy, will appear in another 
connection.) 

Neither have the Pilgrims ever championed the Di- 
vine-Bight-of -Kings theory. Calvinism does not believe 
in the divine right of kings or government officials; 
''divine right," namely, as the term is used in modem 
times. The boastful utterances of James I, that he 
could do with the common herd as he pleased, were more 
obnoxious to English Galvinists than to any other class 
of citizens. The liberty-loving soul of the Calvinist re- 
fuses absolutely to stand for this divine-right talk, and 
it appears to us that he has given a better account of 
himself in this matter than any of his neighbors. But 
— ^let us distinguish! The Calvinist does believe in the 
divine origin of royal rights so far as they go. He does 
not believe in the Droit divin, in the accepted meaning 
of that term. He does believe, and with all his heart, 
in the Scriptural truth, ''By Me kings reign, and princes 
decree justice. By me princes rule, and nobles, even 
all the judges of the earth." The Pilgrims, therefore, 
abhorred the Droit divin theory. But they also abhorred 
the direct antithesis of this theory — ^that of the Contrat 
social. They shunned the idea of a government with un- 
limited powers, but they would have shunned in an equal 
measure a government that claimed to have derived its 
powers from the people as such, — a government that was 
founded upon a mere "contrat social." The Contrat social 
theory, however, was not prominent at the time in which 
our Pilgrims lived. Bousseau was not yet born. The bold 
and phantastic and humanistic eighteenth century was 
as yet far in the distance. And therefore Bacon 's words 
are to the point, — "It must not be supposed that those 
men in the cabin of the Mayflower had formed a system 
of political philosophy, still less that they had adopted 
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the theory which deduces aU social rights and duties 
from an imaginary social compact. . . . As they formed 
a church, sixteen years before, by the simple method 
of a covenant, it was natural for them to use the same 
method in forming a state."* 

That the Pilgrims believed the government to be a di- 
vine institution they indicated in the heading of their 
Compact, which reads, ''In the name of Grod. Amen.'^ 
Any one that is at all acquainted with the men and 
the times that we are dealing with will at once admit, 
that this heading, or introduction, is more than a mere 
formal beginning or, perhaps, an ostentatious ''leader.'^ 
Tou will not find the first beginning of ostentation in 
the body of the Compact; it is severely sober thruout. 
You would be illogical in trying to find it in the intro- 
duction. No, the men of the Mayflower meant every 
single word that they put into that very brief intro- 
ductory sentence. ''In the name of GU)d. Amen.'' 
It can mean nothing else or less than, "By the authori- 
ty of God, in accordance with the ordinances of God, 
we organize ourselves into a civil body politic." And 
the "Amen" which follows simply strengthens this im- 
portant assertion, in true Biblican fashion. Even the 
solemn expression, "in the presence of God," goes to 
show the correctness of our interpretation. These were 
men that lived and acted "coram Deo," as the motto 
of Calvin ran. 

This covenanting and combining themselves "into 
a civil body politic" indicates the belief on the part 
of the signatories that any group of people, honestly 
compelled thereto by circumstances, have the right not 
only, but also the solemn obligation, to become instru- 
ments in the hand of God for the instituting and shaping 

♦Leonard Bacon, Genesis of the N. E. Churches, p. 309. 
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>f a govermnent, this government thus becoming at 
mee the representative and servant of the Most High, 
uid hence worthy of honor and respect, — and never- 
dieless at all times limited and controlled in its various 
letions by the same instruments that brought about its 
sstablishment — ^the people. 

That the Pilgrims meant exactly this and nothing 
)lse, that we have interpreted their words as they them- 
ielves would have done it, is clearly and convincingly 
ihown by a host of practical examples, as they are found 
in the historical records of New Plymouth. 

On the eastern coast of the American continent, Cal- 
idnism, for the first time in the entire Christian era, 
WBB to show its beauty and its strength. ''The world 
s^hich the enterprising genius of Columbus had revealed 
bo the European nations was a theatre on which new 
maxims of government and new forms of religion were to 
be subjected to the test of experiment. ' '* A government 
was to be established in the new world ''on the basis of 
democratic liberty": — "The citizens of the United 
States should . . . cherish the memory of those who 
founded a state on the basis of democratic liberty; the 
fathers of the country; the men who, as they first trod 
the soil of the new world, scattered the seminal 
principles of republican freedom and national inde- 
pendence.'* — "(When the Pilgrims landed) democratic 
liberty and independent Christian worship at once existed 
in America. "t "The emigrants who fixed themselves 
on the shores of America in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century severed the democratic principle from all 
the principles which repressed it in the old communities 
of Europe, and transplanted it unalloyed to the New 



*Neal, Puritans, vl. I, p. 270. 
tBancroft, Hist, of U. S., ▼!. I, ps. 818, 323. 
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World. It has there been allowed to spread in perfect 
freedom, and to put forth its consequences in the laws 
by influencing the manners of the country."* And 
Doyle expresses the same idea in these words, "In New 
England Calvinism had for the first time a free and open 
field for political action. There, accordingly, we see 
displayed to the utmost its special characteristics. ''t 
Profoundly significant, therefore, both from the stand- 
point of the Calvinistic believer and with respect to po- 
litical science in general, was this act of the men of the 
Mayflower. That they themselves realized this signifi- 
cance will become evident as we go on. 

9. The Pilgrims institute their government "for 
(their) better ordering and preservation. ' ' According to 
Calvinism governments do not find their origin in creation 
or a creational ordinance, but in the "covenant of com- 
mon grace" (to use a modem appellation), the covenant 
that €rod established with Noah, immediately after the 
flood. The antediluvian world had been destroyed be- 
cause of its gross wickedness, and now Ood, in order 
to place a restraint upon sin, gives many promises of 
various kind and establishes certain ordinances. One of 
these ordinances deals with manslaughter, and man is 
ordered to take the life of anyone guilty of murdering 
his fellow-man. In that conmiandment Calvinists find 
the beginning of governments as we know them. Gov- 
ernments, then, exist "for the better ordering and 
preservation" of human life and institutions. That is 
the raison d'etre of all governments. Any government 
that wants to do more than that exceeds its divinely es- 
tablished bounds. The Pilgrims desired the greatest 
freedom possible, freedom at all times, freedom in every 



*De TocqueviUe, Democracy in America, p. 12. 

tJ. A. Doyle, Engl. Oo&onies in America, vl. II, p. 8. 
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ield of activity, but they recognized the fact of sin and 
;he power of edn, — sin which always, by nature, is detri- 
mental to true freedom, — and they desired a goyemment 
in order that the liberties which they cherished so fond- 
ly might be maintained and preserved. 

10. The '' better ordering and preservation" was 
what we might call the '^ nearest'' aim in the establish- 
ment of the Pilgrim government, the ''furtherance of 
fche ends aforesaid" was the ultimate aim. These 
''ends aforesaid" were the glory of God, the advance- 
ment of the Christian faith, and the honor of the king 
and country. As we have already commented on these 
points, we shall proceed to consider the next point in the 
text of the Compact. 

11. ''Just and equal laws" the Pilgrims desired. Is 
not that expression American to the core? Does it not 
lound like the prelude of those momentous creations 
that were, in ages yet to come, to be produced on 
American soil — ^the Declaration of Independence, the 
national constitution, and many state constitutions? 
Tutt laws they were to be, that is, laws that were in har- 
mony with the absolute justice of the Creator, of 
Jie Fons Juris. Just laws, in contradistinction with the 
awa of the mother country, which were characterized 
yy intolerance, class-distinction, hereditary privileges, 
9t cetera. And also eqwil laws; laws based upon the 
ndestruetible maxim that all men, <is men, are free and 
squal before the face of their Creator. 

12. The Compact further speakes of "laws, ordi- 
nances, acts, constitutions, and offices." It seems to 
18 that only men with a broad outlook in the future 
sould have penned a series of appellations as we have 
tiere. Would a little group of men that intended to 
found only a "colony," and that saw nothing in the 
future but a small, insignificant, colonial possession of 
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the British crown, have used such terms? We tbiikj 
not. And strong their faith, and ardent their hope, 
fiery and profound their enthusiasm appears, whea ^| 
read, in addition to the series just quoted, that the PSt] 
grims wish to establish such laws, ordinances, et ceteO)! 
' * from time to time. ' ' They almost acted the part o( 
prophets here. It looks as though an inspired soul bad 
moved the pen that worded this document. They were 
about to begin great things, and they knew it. Th^ 
were to become the founders of an empire, of a world- 
power, and it would seem as though they felt it in an 
unconscious way. The Oalvinistic fathers of the great 
American republic — ^how marvellous their faith, like that 
of the grand Hebrew Sheik, the father of believers; hov 
unbreakable their determination and will-power, like 
adamant; how irrepressible their courage — ^fierce, yea, 
leonine t Americans may thank God for such ancestors. 
Not all nations have received the privilege of being 
able to point to such noble beginnings. 

13. These laws, et cetera, shall not be enacted for 
the benefit of any tyrant or class of tyrants, but ' * for the 
general good of the colony." This ** general good" is 
to be the measure by which the lawmakers are to go. 
It is for this general good that they have been called 
into being, and as a natural consequence they must let 
themselves be guided by the same. 

14. Only of a government that answers all the 
foregoing requirements and agrees with each and every 
aim expressed can the Pilgrims declare wholeheartedly, 
''Unto which we promise all due submission and obedi- 
ence." If the future citizens should be disappointed 
with one or another government official, they will oust 
him in their elections. They will refuse to stand for 
any dilly-dallying. But if the parties elected show 
themselves true servants and representatives of the Sov- 
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ereign in heaven, they will obey them, they will show 
<'all due submission and obedience." Submission and 
obedience to the objects of their own choice, to men 
that they themselves have placed in their peculiar posi- 
tion, — ^because in choosing them they were nothing but 
humble instruments in the hand of God Almighty. 

In this fashion the Pilgrims laid the foundation of 
the American Bepublic. They became the fathers of 
the American type of democracy and democratic free- 
dom. It was the Calvinistic type of Christianity that 
led these men to do what they did. We are thankful 
to such an eminent authority as Henri Baudrillart for 
his plain testimony in this connection, — ''Did not the 
ideas of equality and Christian brotherhood, as applied 
to society, manifest themselves at the time of the foun- 
dation of the English colonies of America? Who, then, 
will deny that American democracy was bom of Chris- 
tianity? "* 

The question may be raised. If the Pilgrims were 
so set upon recognizing James I as their king, and not 
the slightest thought of separation from the mother coun- 
try arose in their minds, how could they strive for an 
altogether different form of government? The answer 
is simple. Their geographical separation from the home 
country necessitated a large measure of self-govern- 
ment. Was it necessary, in order to remain loyal to the 
home country, to make an exact copy of the institu- 
tions found at home? Not at all. Then the emigrants put 
the question to themselves. Is the English form the ideal 
form of government? And the answer was^ In no wise. 
Which form is the ideal one? That of a Christian de- 
mocracy. These Calvinists that migrated to the later 
United States did not ding scrupulously to a mere 

*Heiiri Baudrillart, member of the Institute of France, in 
Lttlor's Oydopasdia of Pol. Science, yl. I, p. 757. 
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form or type of goyemment. One of them. Sir Heniy 
Vane, a governor of Maasaehnsetts, made the fol- 
lowing Btatementy onlj a small nmnber of jears after 
the landing of the Pilgrims^ — ^"Antient Foimdatioafly 
when once become destmetiye to those very ends for idiidi 
thej were first ordained, and prove hinderanees, to fhe 
good and enjoyment of humane soeietieSy to the true 
Worship of God, and the Safety of the People, are for 
their sakes, and upon the same Reasons to be altered, for 
which they were first laid. In the way of God's Jus- 
tice they may be shaken and removed, in order to accom- 
plish the Counsels of His Will, upon such a State, Na- 
tion, or Kingdom, in order to His introducing a righteoQB 
Government, of His own framing."* 

As soon as the Pilgrims had settled in their new 
abode the provisions of the Compact were carried out and 
a government was established. The frame of the civil 
government in New Plymouth was as follows: A 
governor was chosen by all the male colonists that were 
of age. Five assistants were chosen, to restrict the power 
of the governor. These, together with the governor, 
formed a Council. The people fi-equently gathered to 
pass judgment on executive questions. At first the 
whole body of male inhabitants constituted the Legis- 
lature, but later on, with the increase in x>opulation and 
the extension of area, a system of representation was 
introduced. Bepresentative democracy had existed in 
the Beformed and Presbyterian (Calvinistic) churches 
for a long time; now it also existed in the state. We 
take liberty to quote in this connection a celebrated 
authority on international law. Says this keen-sighted 
scholar, — ** Until modern times democracy nowhere ap- 



*Act8 of the GommisBioners of the United Colonies of N. E^ 
compiled by David Pulaifer, 1643-1651, t1. I, p. 15. 
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peared with such brilliancy as among the Greeks . . . 
The period of the Middle Ages was not favorable to the 
demoeratic form of government . . . Even in the cities 
the aristocratic element soon regained the upper hand 
(after some futile attempts in another direction). This 
18 true even of the Swiss towns and provinces, which 
in their struggles with princes and nobles, asserted 
their independence and maintained popular freedom. In 
the cities either a patriarchate was established over the 
citizens, or the citizens of municipalities formed an 
aristocracy, to whom the rural population was subject. 
In the provinces the old rural population took precedence 
of newcomers; and in many families the public offices 
were almost hereditary. A great change was first oper- 
ated in North America. In the new world a new form 
of the state appeared, representative democracy, a form 
of democracy very different from the radical democracy 
of ancient Greece."* 

The Plymouth colonists remained under the guidance 
of their reverend pastor, John Bobinson, even after they 
had settled in the new world. This is dearly shown by 
the following instance: The Pilgrims had left their 
pastor behind, who was to sail for America some time 
later with the remainder of the Leyden colony. They 
were, therefore, without a spiritual shepherd. No one 
eould administer the sacraments for the American part 
of the colonists, for, according to strict Beformed rule, 
only an ordained pastor is allowed to do this. Elder 
Brewster, who was virtually the leader of the New Ply- 
mouth men, wrote to Bobinson, asking him whether in 
these exceptional circumstances he, Brewster, as a ruling 
elder, could not be permitted to administer the sacra- 
ments. A strongly negative rejply came from Leyden, 

*Profe8Mr J. O. Bluntsehli, Heidelberg, in Lalor's Cycl., 
t1. I, p. 765. 
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and Brewster never once attempted to aet contrary to 
the advice of his spiritual leader. 

But Bobinson's controlling power was enhanced when, 
time after time, other groups of Pilgrims left Leyden 
and joined their brethren on the New England coast 
These men had undergone the noble influence of Bobin- 
son's preaching still longer than ^e men of the May- 
flower, and th^ were heartilj welcomed by the older 
settlers. In 1629 two Pilgrim companies left Leyden. 
They were very small, but, as Governor Bradford wrote^ 
"they were such as feared God and were to us both 
welcome and useful for the most part." Several other 
Pilgrim-families migrated from L^den to the far west 
at the time when the Massachusetts Bay Ck>mpany sent 
its three ministers of the Gospel to New England— of 
whom we shall speak anon. Consider the length of time 
that these emigrants had spent in Holland, in repubUean 
Holland, where in 1579 the famous Union of Utrecht 
had been concluded (a fuU half century ago, therefore), 
at which time the following momentous words had been 
written down, indicating the advanced, hitherto unheard 
of, standpoint that Dutch Calvinists had taken, — * * Midts 
dat een yder particulier in syn Beligie vry zal moghen bly- 
ven, ende dat men niemandt, ter cause van de Beligie, 
zal moghen achterhalen, ofte ondersoecken. "* We shall 
see later on how this spirit of religious freedom had 
influenced the Pilgrims. 

Of the hardships that these brave men encountered in 
the flrst years of their residence in America we shall 
not attempt to speak. That would take us beyond the 



*"That each person shall remain free in his religion, 
and that no one shall be pursued or examined on account of 
his religion." — ^To be found in — ^Pieter Paulus, Verklaring der 
Unic van Utrecht, vl. I, ps. 229, 280. The quotation is part 
of the Utrecht Articles. 
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scope of the present work. More important, for onr 
purpose, is the fact that the settlers were in perfeet 
unison as regards their principles and articles of belief, 
and that they exerted themselYes to the utmost in pre- 
serving and maintaining what they held to be the trntli. 
When some adventorers, that had jommejed across to- 
gether with the Pilgrims, retomed to England and 
spread the report that there was much eontroversy among 
the settlers about things religious, the latter wrote to Eng- 
land^ ^'We know no such matter, for here was never any 
controversie or opposition, either publieke or private (to 
our knowledge) since we came." And when these same 
adventurers continued their slandering by spreading the 
report that the colonists did not catechize or instruct 
their children in reading, the retort came to England^ 
'^Neither is true; for diverse take pains with their owne 
as they can; indeede, we have no comone sehoole for want 
of a fitt person, or hithertoo means to maintain one; 
though we desbe now to begine."* This was written 
in the beginning of 1624, only a little better than three 
years after the Pilgrims had landed. Of their attempts 
at the education of their youth more anon. 

Another point that may be mentioued here is the 
evidence that the Pilgrims gave of their Galvinistic con- 
ception of the relation of church and state. It is true, 
they had not yet reached the ideal in this respect. They 
still clung in some measure to the idea, that the state 
was to supervise the doings of the church. Before their 
flight to the Netherlands, while they were still in Eng- 
land, their ideas seem to have been more radically Gal- 
vinistic. They separated from the Anglican church, es- 
tablished an independent congregation in Scrooby. 



*BoUi quotations may be found in GoUections of the Mass. 
Hist. Soc, tL III, 4th Ser., ps. 161. 162. 
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Their very refusal to recognize state-control, in the last 
analysis, caused their flight to Holland. Bat in Holland 
the Calvinists were more lenient with the govemmeiii 
The Dutch CSalvinists stood for freedom in religion, that 
is, they refused to persecute Boman Catholics, Anabap- 
tists, and others, because of their holding different opin- 
ions concerning God and the Bible, but they tried at 
the same time to become and to remain the special 
favorites of the government. The Erastian spirit was 
too strong yet at this time to be overcome by a thorough- 
going Calvinism. Even the great Synod of Dordrecht 
was not able to break the spell. When, therefore, the 
Pilgrims came in Holland it is but natural to suppose 
that they lost their keen edge in this respect and ad- 
justed their views to those of their Dutch fellow-Gal- 
vinists. At any rate, we see this half-way policy con- 
tinued for a considerable time in New England. In fact, 
many decades had to pass by before the New England 
Calvinists saw the f aultiness of their ways and set them- 
selves to correcting it once and for always. 

But let us again distinguish ! While their view of the 
relation of church and state was still hazy, their con- 
ception of the essential difference between the two in- 
stitutions was wholly correct. They knew — church and 
state are two, not one. They absolutely withstood any 
attempts at amalgamation of the two institutions. Only 
in Israel, the people of the theocracy, were these two 
essentially united. 

The exact attitude of the Pilgrims on these points 
may be seen in that splendid Introduction, written for a 
book of laws in the colony of New Plymouth, — ^a docu- 
ment in which the theocracy-phantom is shown to be a 
phantom indeed, and yet a document whose entire spirit 
is evinced by the one Bible verse, which precedes it, 
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''Bee Subject to every ordinance of Man for the Lord's 
sake." It follows: 

''To our beloved Brethren and Neighbors the In- 
habitants of the Jurisdiction of New Plymouth the 
Ctouvemor, Asistants and Deputies Assembled at the 
generall Court of that Jurisdiction held at the towne 
of Plymouth the 29th of September , 1658, wisheth Grace 
and peace in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

"It was the great priuiledge of Israeli of old and 
soe was acknowlidged by them, Nehemiah the 9th and 13, 
that God gaue them right Judgments and true Lawes, 
for Gk>d being the God of order and not of confusion 
hath Comaunded in His word and put man into a 
Capasitie in some measure to obserue and bee guided 
by good and wholsome lawes; which are soe fare 
good and wholsome as by how much they are deriued 
from and agreeable to the Ancient platforms of Gods 
lawe; for although sundry particulars in the Judi- 
tiall lawe which was of old Injoyned to the Jewes did 
more espetially (att least in some cercomstances) be- 
fitt theire pedagogye; yett are they for the mayne 
soe exemplary, being grounded on principles of morall 
equitie as that all men. Christians espetially, ought 
alwaies to haue an eye thervnto in the framing of theire 
politique Constitutions; . . . Although we hold and 
doe afeirme that both Courts of Justice and Majes- 
trates whoe are the minnesters of the lawe are esensially 
eiuiU; Notwithstanding wee conceiue that as the ma- 
jestrate hath his power from God, soe vndoubtedly hee 
is to Improue it for the honor of God and that in the 
vf^oulding of His Worship and seruice and against the 
eontrary, with due respect alsoe to be had vnto those 
that are really consciencyous though differing and de- 
centing in som smaller matters . . . however, lett 
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this suffice the gentle Beader that our ends are: To 
the vtmost of our power in these our Indeanors to 
promote the comon good both of church and state; both 
at present and for future; and therfore soe fare as 
we haue aimed att the glory of (}od and comon good 
and acted according to God, bee not found a Besister 
but obeidient, lest therbj thow resist the ordinance of 
God and soe Incurr the displeasure of God vnto damna- 
tion; Bom. 13-2. 

By order of the Generall Court, 

Nathaneell Morton, 

Clark;''* 

The New Plymouth Court even admitted that seyeral 
heathen nations have had good laws, and they were good 
because ''their exelency (was) founded upon grounds 
of morall equitie which hath its original! from the Law 
of God." 

That the Pilgrims, notwithstanding their mistakes 
in this respect, really believed in the distinctness of 
church and state, is further evinced by many events of 
a minor nature. To make mention of but one of them 
— When Edward Winslow, a prominent Pilgrim, had lost 
his wife by way of an accident, he married, some time 
later, one Mrs. Susannah White, and of this marriage 
we have the following record, — **May 12, 1621, was ye 
first mariage in this place, which, according to ye laud- 
able custome of ye Low-Cuntries (the Netherlands) in 
which they had lived, was thought most requisite to be 
performed by the magistrate, as being a civill thing 
. . . and most consonante to ye Scriptures, Buth 4, and 
no where found in ye gospell to be layed on ye ministers 
as a part of their office. This decree or law about 



*Becord8 of the Colony of New Plymouth — Laws, by David 
Pulsifer, p. 72. 
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marriage was published by ye Stats of je Low-Cuntries 
Anno: 1590 . . . (Petets Hist, fol: 1029)''* 

Besides furnishing us a dear example of the belief 
entertained by the Pilgrims in the distinctness of church 
and state (a belief , it will be recalled, peculiar to Cal- 
vinism only at that time), this marriage-record supports 
our view, expressed a moment ago, that so far as the 
relations obtaining between church and state are con- 
cerned the Pilgrims were to a great extent influenced 
by the practices of the Dutch Calvinists. It may be 
stated, as a note of interest in this connection, that for 
a period of sixty years no marriage or funeral ceremonies 
were held in the churches. The immigrants well saw that 
such and similar ceremonies were the remnants of Boman 
Catholic times, and they carried their Puritanic prin- 
ciples to their natural consequence. Even the mere 
solemnization of marriages by the officers of the church, 
after the civil magistrate had done its part, was op- 
posed by these men. In addition to the Word of God 
only the two Biblical sacraments, Baptism and the Lord 's 
Supper, found a place in divine services. Everything 
else was contraband. These men also knew of the cove- 
nant of special grace, and of the great importance of 
marriages for the church of Jesus Christ, with a view 
to the children that might be bom, but they could find 
nothing whatsoever in their Bible that gave them the 
right or liberty to insert, on that account, marriage cere- 
monies in their order of worship. The distinctness be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil spheres in this respect 
was maintained by the Pilgrims better than by some 
Calvinists of the present day. 

^'History of Plymouth Plantation, by William Bradford; 
Ooll. of Mass. Hist. Soc, vl. Ill, Ser. IV. p. 101. 

In mentioning Petet's Hist, reference is made perhaps to 
La grande Chronique ancienne et modeme de Holland, ZeUnde. 
West-frise, Utrecht, Etc., by Jean Francois le Petit, 1601 and 
1611. 
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CHAPTEB IV 
THE PUBITAN MIGRATION 

CONDITIONS in England had not improved since 
the death of James I. It will be reealled that the 
Puritans, upon the aceession of Elizabeth, enter- 
tained strong hopes for a redress of their grievances. 
They were disappointed. Similar hopes were entertained 
upon the accession of the Stuart King, James I. Again 
they were disappointed. And once more it was hoped 
when Charles I came to the throne, in 1625, that the for- 
tunes of the Puritans would change, and once more there 
was a sore disappointment. Charles, it was rumored, was 
a decided Protestant, and undoubtedly he would under- 
stand his Puritan subjects and meet their wishes at least 
in some respects. The Puritans grew stronger every year, 
controlled a majority in the House of Commons, and ex- 
pected that the young king would hardly dare to oppose 
flagrantly and radically the desires of the people. 

But the king appeared to be a second Behoboam. He 
listened to foolish and anti-Puritan counsellors. The 
Duke of Buckingham and Bishop Laud saw that their 
chance had arrived, and they sought to influence the 
king as best they could. The divine right of kings was 
proclaimed from the pulpits of the Established church. 
The Non-conformists were denounced in the severest 
terms. To resist the will of the king, thus Dr. Main- 
waring told his royal audience in a sermon, meant eter- 
nal damnation. Montague, a court chaplain, gave a 
strong Boman Catholic coloring to his sermons. ''Both 
clergymen were sent to prison by order of Parliament 
for their public utterances, but both were set at liberty 
and made bishops by order of the king.'' 
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Three parliaments were summoned together by the 
king, and all of them dismissed. The king had decided 
to become legislator and ruler at the same time, and 
wished to use his parliaments as tools, blind and dumb 
tools. People were taxed without authority of the law 
or without the consent of parliament. 

At the same time Bishop Laud was transforming 
the English church. ''He severed the ties which had 
united the Reformed Churches of the continent with the 
Church of England. He held that ordination hj 
bishops was essential to a valid ministry, and that the 
Bef ormed Churches of Switzerland and of Grermany were 
not true Churches. The freedom of worship, which had 
been allowed to the Protestant refugees from the Low 
Countries and from France, was withdrawn, and those 
exiles were required to conform to the ritual of the 
Church of England, or to flee from the kingdom."* 

In 1633, when Laud became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and thereby Primate of all England, his tyranny 
knew no bounds. But perhaps we have said enough to 
make plain that the true-blooded Puritans now found 
themselves under a regime whose practices were well-nigh 
unbearable. The fist of James had struck them, and 
struck them hard, but it had been a bare fist. Now came 
the ** mailed fist" of Charles, and it not only hurt, but 
it wounded, it made bloody gashes. James had reached 
the limit. Charles went beyond. It would cost him his 
head. But the time for retaliation had not yet come, 
and the Puritans had but two alternatives — ^to remain 
in. England, suffering, quivering under the lashes of the 
master, and, while bleeding from an hundred wounds, 
hoping against hope for daybreak and sunshine, — ^the 



*Dr. E. H. Byington The Puritan in Enfland and New 
Enirland, p. 64. 
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daybreak of liberty with its remedial effects,— or to quit 
IJie country and journey to a place where th^ could 
ye as free as a winged insect, dancing in the sunlight, 
rhe majority of them decided in favor of the former 
ouTse, others chose the latter. The larger group de- 
ided to wait for the coming of Liberty; the smaller went 
a place where Liberty was waiting for them. The 
^Igrims by this time had obtained a good start; why 
ould not the Puritans follow suitf 

Let it be stated right here and now that the Puri- 
sms who left for the shores of New England did so 
nly because of their religious convictions (not ecclesi- 
stical or dogmatic convictions, because these terms are 
■>o limited in meaning), and that no material gain 
'as ever the object of their attentions in this mighty 
ndertaking. This has been imputed to them in the 
ast, but historians making such and similar assertions 
LUst have little understanding of Puritan aims and 
Lotives, and, besides, of plain history. It is well to 
Bar this in mind. If we know the motives of this Puri- 
Ln movement, we shall understand the actions of the 
iture New Englanders. The motive back of this set- 
ement in a strange country was bound to determine the 
"pe of life that was to spring up on the western conti- 
ent. 

Of this Mr. Bryce tells us, "It was religious zeal and 
16 religious conscience which led to the founding of 
le New England colonies two centuries and a half ago 
-those colonies (we take liberty to quote the well known 
ithority further on this point) whose spirit has in such 
large measure passed into the whole nation. Religion 
id conscience have been a constantly active force in 
le American commonwealth ever since, not indeed strong 
lough to avert many moral and political evils, yet at the 
orst times inspiring a minority with a courage and 
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ardor by which moral and political evils have been held 
at bay, and in the long run generally overcome."* 

But let ns see what these Puritan settlers themselves 
or the men of their own times had to say on the sub- 
ject. 

In 1629 (March 2) Matthew Cradock, governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company, residing in England, wrote 
to governor John Endicott, among other things, ''We 
trust you will not be unmindful of the main end of oui 
plantation ... to bring the Indians to the knowledge 
of the Gospel . . . "t The Puritans sought religious 
and political freedom. For that purpose they went to 
New England. But at the same time the idea of re- 
ceiving in this way such a grand opportunity to spread 
the Gospel among the aborigines filled their souls with 
holy enthusiasm, and at times made them call this mis- 
sionary work ''the main end" of their colonization ef- 
forts. The main end — for what they sought for them- 
selves was freedom for souls that were already saved; 
the souls of the aborigines were in a lost condition, 
and to be instrumental in saving them was therefore 
a still nobler work. To be instrumental in saving a 
soul that is lost, and about to be lost eternally, is nobler 
and greater than to elevate the position of a soul that 
has already been saved. Hence, when this idea of pro- 
pagating the Gtospel truths took hold of the Puritans, 
it took precedence in their minds over any other. Not 
that the Puritans decided to leave England as a band 
of missionaries in our day decides to leave the mother- 
country, with the single purpose in mind of expanding 
the church of Jesus Christ. But after they had decided 



*Jame8 Bryce, The American Commonwealth, vl. II, 2nd 
Ed., p. 599. 

tLeonard Bacon, Genesis of the N. E. Churches, p. 458. 
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o escape the tyTanny of Charles and Laud, the mission- 
jy idea appealed to them most of all. 

One of the ' ' Planters, ' ' or settlers, expressed himself 
jient this matter as follows, ''That which shotdd most 
wajr our hearts (in removing to New England) is the 
espect unto Gtod's honor, which is much advanced by 
his work of replenishing the earth. First when the 
argeness of His bounty is tasted by settling of men in 
ill parts of the world, whereby the extent of His muni- 
Lcence to the sons of men is discovered. . . . Secondly, 
3k>d'8 honor must needs be much advanced, when, to- 
gether with men's persons, religion is conveyed into the 
leveral parts of the world, and all quarters of the earth 
lound with His praise . . . ." 

Can you desire a piece more Galvinistic in spirit f 
rhe same writer tells us that God caused America to be 
Uscovered and colonized in order that the Gk>spel might 
>e proclaimed far and wide, first of all ''for God's hon- 
our and glory and next men 's salvation. ' ' He continues, 
'It were little less than impiety to conceive that God 
[whose will concurs with the lighting of a sparrow upon 
he ground) had no hand in directing one of the most 
lifficult and observable works of this age; and as great 
lolly to imagine that He who made all things, and con- 
equently orders and directs them to His own glory, 
lad no other scope but the satisfying of men's greedy 
ippetites, that thirsted after the riches of that new found 
rorld.''* 

This writer considered Englishmen singled out for 
he purpose stated because they enjoyed, "the Beligion 
Reformed (Galvinistic) . . . and (were) the most or- 
hodox in (their) profession." 



*The Planter's Plea, «r, The Grounds of Plantations Ex- 
unined, printed in London, 1630; to be found in Tracts and 
>tlier Papers, Etc. by Peter Force. VI. II, ps. 8 and 8. 
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Ab late as 1691 we find these words written, ' ' There 
are none in the world that do more fullj eoneiir with the 
doctrine of the Church of England, contained in tiie 
Thirty-nine Articles, than do the Churches in New Eng' 
land, as is manifest from the Confession of thmr faith, 
published in the year 1680. Onlj as to liturgy and 
ceremonies they differ, for which cause alone it was that 
they, or their fathers, transported themselves into that 
American desert, as being desirous to worship God in 
that way which they thought was most according to the 
Scriptures. ' '* 

In or about 1630 a ''Beverend Divine" wrote from 
New England to the mother country, ''That which is 
our greatest comfort, and means of defence above all 
other is, that we have here the true Religion and holy 
Ordinances of Almighty Gk>d taught amongst us, Thanks 
be to God, we have plenty of preaching and diligent cate- 
chizing, with strict and careful exercise and good and 
commendable orders, to bring our people into a Chris* 
tian conversation with whom we have to do withal. And 
thus we doubt not but God will be with us, and if God 
be with us, who can be against usf't 

Surely, one does not get the impression from such 
statements that at least one of the aims in settling in 
New England was ''material gain." The writer has 
not been able to find one instance in the correspondence 
and other writings of the colonists which he had an 
opportunity to peruse, indicating that the Puritans had 



*The BeTolution in New England Justified, by "Sererftl 
Gentlemen who were of Sir Edmond Androsse's Council," P- 
5; to be found in Tracts, Etc., by Peter Force, vl. IV. 

tNew England's Plantation, or, A short and True Descrip- 
tion of the Commodities and Discommodities of that Countrej. 
by a Reverend Divine now there resident; London, 1630; P< 
14; found in Tracts, Etc., by Peter Force, vl. I. 
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any other aims besides that of glorifying God in the ex- 
ercise of religious and political freedom and in the 
spread of the Gospel message. Bacon assures us that the 
letters from "the Companies" in England to the co- 
lonial governors "to us who read them today, seem 
almost like letters from the executive of a missionary 
society to a distant missionary."* 

The Puritans gave us a fine example of how even 
ordinary business and matters of trade can be carried 
on "to the glory of God." 

So much for the general aims of the men that left 
England to settle themselves upon the rather inhospi- 
table shores of New England. We shall now follow them 
upon their hazardous journey and watch the personnel 
of this little, but dapper and courageous army. 

In 1629, at Cambridge, an agreement was entered 
into for the settlement of New England. Men like John 
Winthrop, William Pynchon, Isaac Johnson, Thomas 
Dudley, and others of similar standing, became signatories 
to this document. In the previous year, however, John 
Endicott had already left for foreign shores, accom- 
panied by some forty or fifty persons. Francis Higgin- 
son left in 1629, and four hundred came along with 
him. John Winthrop, the later governor, left in 1630, 
and a company of no less than eight hundred persons 
decided to join him and brave the hardships of the 
wilderness. When the ships which carried Higginson 
and his followers to the new world left the English 
coastal waters, the leader is reported to have summoned 
his men together, in order to address them as follows: 
' ' We will not say as the Separatists were wont to say at 
their leaving of England, Farewell, Babylon! farewell, 
Bomet but we will say. Farewell, dear England! fare- 



*Leonard Bacon, Genesis of the N. E., Churches, p. 458. 
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wen the Church of God in England, and all the Christiftn 
friends there; we do not go to New England as 
Separatists from the Church of England, though we 
cannot but separate from the corruptions in it; but we 
go to practice the positive part of Church ref ormatioii, 
and propagate the gospel in America."* 

To those who are wont to speak of the willful in- 
tolerance of the Puritans — ^Does the above quotation 
seem so extremely intolerant? But more of this intoler- 
ance later on. 

The stream of immigration continued to flow. ''Up 
to the time of the meeting of the Long Parliament, 
in 1640, the average number of emigrants was about 
two thousand a year.^'t Endicott and his following 
arrived in Naumkeag, where they found a small number 
of other settlers. The parties joined and the name 
Naumkeag was changed into Salem, meaning ''peace,'' 
because of the friendly settlement which had been made 
by Endicott 's party with the earlier settlers. When the 
following companies of Puritans arrived Salem became 
at once the largest and strongest place in New England. 
Endicott was chosen governor of the colony. The form 
of government was democratic, the same as that of New 
Plymouth. In the following chapter we shall have oc- 
casion to dwell more broadly on the shape which the 
Puritan government assumed in this new place of habi- 
tation. At the same time we hope to point out the 
significance of the royal charters which both the New 
Plymouth and the Massachusetts colony obtained, and dis- 
cuss the relations existing between the mother country 
and her daughters in the new world. 



*Rev. J. Gregory, Puritanism in the Old World, and in 
the New, p. 252. 

tDr. E. H. Byington, Thef Puritan in England and New 
England, p. 71. 
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It may not be amiss to fix our attention for a moment 
upon the type and character of the men that composed 
these different immigrant companies. We do not have 
reference to their religious qualities, but to the station 
that these Calvinists occupied in general life, and to 
their personal characteristics, looked at from a general 
viewpoint. 

Perhaps no party or group of men has ever been so 
much the object of misunderstanding, and consequen- 
tial misrepresentation, as the Puritans. Various reasons 
may be suggested for this, but we shall devote no space 
to a lengthy enumeration. Only one of them do we 
call attention to. The Puritans, like other bodies of their 
kind, passed thru the successive stages of rise, ascen- 
dancy, and decline. The first stage is generally character- 
ized by struggles of various kind, by purity of motives, 
and by an honest and brave personnel. The second 
stage, the stage of triumph, finds some men as brave 
and true as ever, but dazzles others, while many that 
used to stand outside come truckling nearer and wheedle 
themselves into favor with the men in power. The third 
stage is usually marked by degeneration, loss of power, 
a slow ebbing away of the tide, a gradual process of 
subjection to the next triumphant party, unless a re- 
generation take place and the whole course be started 
anew. Puritanism has often been pictured to us as it 
existed in the second or third stage. And even when the 
Puritans of the first stage were described, the men of 
Elizabeth's, James' and Charles' times, authors were 
seldom able to refrain from introducing the less favor- 
able features which characterized Puritanism later on. 
If we want to describe the Puritans as Puritans, that is, 
the men that were Puritans because they were Calvin- 
ists, and for no other reason, we must limit ourselves 
strictly to the first stage of their operations. 
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' ' The Puritanifon of the first forty years of the sev- 
enteenth century," says Palfrey, ''was not tainted with 
degrading or ungraceful associations of any sort." And 
he adds significantly, ''The raiik, the wealth, the chival- 
ry, the genius, the learning, the accomplishments, the so- 
cial refinements, and elegance of the time were largely 
represented in its ranks."* It was the Puritans of this 
period who settled in New England. ' ' We do well to 
remember," admonishes Dr. Byington, ''that the great 
Puritan migration to New England took place in the best 
period of Puritanism, before the party had been weak- 
ened by those who came to it after its victory had been 
won. Our forefathers brought to New England the 
best that the Old England had to give."t 

The Puritans were great friends of learning. An ex- 
planation of this phenomenon the reader will have found 
in our Introduction. Many of them were graduates 
from Cambridge or Oxford. "Those who came to New 
England were fitted by their abilities and training to 
be the founders of States. An unusual proportion of 
them were graduates from the English universities. 
Others who were not graduates were well read in history 
and literature, and in theology. "J No stronger proof of 
the learning of these men can be adduced than that of 
the many books and pamphlets which they wrote— 
literary productions that influenced the life not only of 
New England, but of Old England as well. These books 
are not only a credit to their authors, but to the readers 
also. Thorough education was a general asset. In this 
connection the remarks of Mr. Palfrey may be cited— 
remarks that may create wonderment with some of our 



♦Palfrey, Hist, of New England, vl. I, p. 279. 
^E. H. Bying 
land, p. 79. 

tidem, p. 91. 



tE. H. Byington, The Puritan in England and New 
England, p. 79. 
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readers, — ''To the Puritans the Tory historian Hume 
ascribed the liberty of England. But the Puritans never 
struck decisively for English freedom, till Independency 
obtained the control of the Parliament and army, in 
1645, and it was the pens of learned ministers living in 
New England that in Old England raised Independency 
to the position of command. It was Hooker, of Connecti- 
cut, and Cotton and Shepard and Allen and Norton and 
Mather, of Massachusetts, that organized the victories 
of Fairfax and Cromwell. In former times this relation 
was understood, however now forgotten. We may look 
for England in England, and find nothing but New 
England."* 

Nor must the mistaken impression remain that these 
early New Englanders were a sort of extraordinary, su- 
pernatural human beings, men that were in this world 
but that refused absolutely to have anything to do with 
it. They were no mysticists, no Anabaptists, and when 
Anne Hutchinson showed some very decided leanings 
in that direction she was encountered forthwith by the 
organized effort of nearly all churches in New England. 
The Puritan was not immoderately strict by nature, or 
by reason of doctrine. The Puritans of that earlier time 
did not break ''with the harmless gayeties of the world 
about them. They entered with zest into the sports of 
English country life. They were not iconoclasts until 
they were convinced that the High Church party were 
making use of music and art to divert men from the 
true religious life. That which we call the sternness of 
the Puritan spirit was the result, in large part, of per- 
secution and of the struggle to maintain the truth, "t 
But more of this anon. 



*Quoted by W. D. Northend, The Bay Oolony, Boston, 
1896. 

tByington, The Puritan, etc., p. 79. 
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Were the Pnritans that found thdr way to the eoast 
of New England Galvinists, in the scientific sense of the 
termf They were. It seems to us we have already proved 
our case. And yet it may not be altogether a thing 
superfluous to east, successiyely, the spotlight upon the 
main performers in this grand drama of human struggle 
and endeavor. He who knows William the Silent, Mar- 
nix van Sint Aldegonde, Petrus Dathenus, and others 
of like repute, knows the principles and character of the 
founders of the Dutch Bepublic. He who knows Bons- 
seau, Robespierre, Danton, and Gondorcet, knows the prin- 
ciples and character of the French revolutionary men. 
And so also, he who knows Endicott, Winthrop, Cotton, 
and some others, knows the principles and character of 
the great heroes that became, all of them, empire-build- 
ers, fathers of one of the greatest and mightiest nations 
that ever found abode upon the astral sphere which we 
call Earth. 

John Endicott, the first governor of the Massachu- 
setts Bay colony, was a man of strictly Calvinistic prin- 
ciples. He was extremely bold, but his boldness was 
due to his profound convictions. At times this boldness 
took on the form of impetuosity. In October, 1634, he 
caused the red cross to be cut from the flag of the train 
band at Salem. As this flag was the national British 
ensign, Endicott 's act caused great anxiety among cer- 
tain of his fellow-colonists. The leader, however, was im- 
patient of anything that smacked of Boman Catholicism, 
and the sight of a cross was unbearable to him. Bying- 
ton describes Endicott as a man ''disposed to favor 
extreme measures for the maintenance of the standard 
of orthodoxy. '** Endicott was one of the leaders in 



*E. H. Byinirtoii, The Puritan in England and New Eng^ 
land, p. 208. 
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bringing about the organization of a truly ** Reformed 
congregation." He embraced all the doctrinal tenets 
of John Calvin, and tried to carry them out in practice. 
It is true, he did not permit anyone who differed from 
him in religious or political principles to reside within 
the limits of the colony, but in regard to this matter 
there were extenuating circumstances, as we have shown 
in a former connection and as we hope to demonstrate 
still more broadly in the following chapter. 

John Winthrop was the second governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay colony, and was as much a Calvinist 
as Endicott was. ^'Beligion had a controlling power 
over all his conduct; in no one was its all-pervading 
influence more visible or conspicuous." In one of the 
public squares in the city of Boston, Mass., there is a 
statue of a man, with the Bible in one hand and the 
charter of the colony in the other. That man repre- 
sents John Winthrop. The sculptor could not have ex- 
pressed the life and thought of this great man in a 
better form. The Bible in the one hand, in the other 
the colonial charter, — ^it is the exact picture of a Cal- 
vinistic statesman. Winthrop was of a more quiet tem- 
per than Endicott, was dispassionate in all his actions, 
but hewed to the line with no less exactness than did 
his forerunner. 

Thomas HooTcer was also one of the leading men 
in early New England. He became the founder of Con- 
necticut. Having been persecuted in old England, he 
had found a place of refuge in Delft, the Netherlands, 
where he remained for three years, imbibing the Dutch 
Calvinistic spirit of freedom and democracy. He was 
more advanced in his ideas than any of the Massachu- 
setts leaders, and as a Calvinist was one of the first 
to break radically and absolutely with the mediaeval 
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tendencies of intoleration and unwarranted prejudiee, 
which characterized — children of their time as they 
were — so many other Galvinists. In this respect the 
Bev. Hooker, as a minister of the Word, led his fioek 
in the Scriptural and Galvinistie x>astares of real free- 
dom. He carried the tenets of Calvinism to their logi- 
cal consequence. He did so as the father of the colony 
of Connecticut. And Connecticut, according to all re- 
liable authorities, was the prototype of our own United 
States of America. Hooker, along with Davenport and 
Cotton, was invited to attend the Westminster Assembly, 
that famous ''Calvinistic" assembly, but was unable to 
do so. Some of the ideas of this truly great man may 
be obtained from the following passages, the former 
written to Governor Winthrop, the latter occurring in 
one of his sermons, — ''In matters which concern the 
common good, a general council, chosen by all (not 
by churchmembers only, therefore), to transact business 
which concerns all, I conceive most suitable to rule, 
and safe for the relief of the whole." . . . ''The 
foundation of authority is laid in the free consent of 
the people; . . . the choice of public magistrates be- 
longs unto the people, by God's own ordinance; . . . 
they who have power to appoint officers and magistrates, 
have the right to set the bounds and limitations of the 
power and place of those who are called." It will be 
observed that Hooker did not teach what is in our own 
day called popular sovereignty; he did not believe that 
the people were the ultimate source of sovereignty, or 
power to rule. For that reason he speaks of **God's own 
ordinance." But he did believe in this, that the 
people were the means which God had chosen to bring 
about a constituted government. And so the words of 
Lincoln, in the famous Gettysburg address, concerning 
the rights of the people, were uttered already in the 
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earlj part of the seyenteenth century by Thomas Hooker, 
the father of Oonnecticut, the Galvinist ''par excel- 
lence." 

John Davenport was the founder of the New Haven 
colony, and he was as radical a Calvinist as could be 
found on New England soil. The very origin of the 
colony and present city of New Haven can be found 
in nothing but the unflinching and uncompromising 
religious character of the Bev. Mr. Davenport. His 
strenuous opposition to the so-called Half-way Covenant, 
by which concessions were made in later years to men 
of lighter calibre, indicates the strictness of his princi- 
ples and his loyalty to the faith of the Genevan Be- 
former. Thru Davenport's influence a civil compact 
was entered into in the colony of New Haven, in which 
the inhabitants agreed ''to be governed by the rules 
which the Scriptures hold out, not only in the gathering 
and ordering of a church, but also in all civil affairs." 

Francis Higginson also deserves special mention. He 
was one of the leading ministers in the Massachusetts 
colony. What we have said concerning him in other con- 
nections may suf&ce to show that in Higginson we have 
a man of exactly the same convictions as those which 
Hooker, Davenport, and the other leaders entertained. 
In a spirit of gratitude and triumph he wrote to England 
that they had "the true religion and holy ordinances of 
God ' ' taught amongst them. He was a Cambridge gradu- 
ate, and in the old home land was persecuted as a Non- 
Conformist preacher. Being a man of unusual gifts 
he exerted a profound influence upon the life of the Bay 
colony. 

Eager Williams was also a Calvinist, except in the 
matter of the covenant of g^ace. In his covenant theory 
Williams was a Baptist. He may be classed with Hooker 
as one who wanted to carry the principles of Calvinism 
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to their logical eonaeqiienee. Two of these prineiples 
espeeiallj Williamfl defended with might and main,— 
the freedom and sanetitj of the hmnan conscience and 
the distinction of church and state. So manfully and 
determinatelj did he carry on his fig^t that he soon 
found hiniMPlf in conflict even with those who were his 
brethren in faith and doctrine. It is a question, to onr 
mind, whether Williams always used a sufficient amount 
of tact in the propagation of his principles. But for 
the rest — ^we cannot but admire the valor, the true hero- 
ism that this young minister displayed. We gladly over- 
look some of his excesses, realizing the difficult position 
in which he found himself. Boger Williams, by his 
study of the Dutch language, was able to acquaint him- 
self with the Dutch Calvinistic literature of the age, 
and this has undoubtedly aided him greatly in the 
forming of his convictions. His life was a life of con- 
tinued persecutions, until he finally became the founder 
of Providence, in the state of Bhode Island, and became 
instrumental in organizing a free churth in a free state, 
both of them composed of free individuals. Says 
Staples, in his Annals of Providence, ''Here, then, was 
established a Christian community based upon the great 
principles of perfect religious liberty, as contended for 
by Mr. Williams, both at Salem and at Plymouth."* 
In 1638 a compact was entered into by the men of 
Providence, running as follows: ''We whose names 
are hereunder, desirous to inhabit in the town of Provi- 
dence, do promise to subject ourselves in active or passive 
obedience to all such orders or agreements as shall be made 
for public good of the body, in an orderly way, by the 
major assent of the present inhabitants, masters of fami- 
lies, incorporated together into a town-fellowship, and 
such others whom they shall admit unto them, only in civil 

*Qaoted in "Roger Williams," by A. M. Eaton. 
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things." Notice that only "masters of families" 
were to have the rights of suffrage. Roger Williams 
stood for the same thing that present day Calvinists 
regard as the ideal and which especially the Calvinists 
in HoUand, under Dr. A. Kuyper, are holding aloft 
(granting, as they do, certain exceptions) — ^the rights 
of suffrage for the heads of families alone (huismans- 
kiesrecht). Calvinists do not believe the individuals 
to be the units of which states are composed. Their 
claim is that the unit of the state is the family, and even 
such a rigorous individualist as Roger Williams did 
not lose sight of this fact. Notice, furthermore, the 
four last words of the compact. At the time they 
were the most important in the entire document. The 
thought expressed by them was to become fundamental 
in the structure of American national laws that was to 
be raised a century and a half later. 

John Cotton must also be mentioned, the famous pas- 
tor of the First Church in Boston, Mass. The Bev. Mr. 
Cotton was a graduate of Cambridge, had been a Fellow 
and a Tutor in Emanuel CoUege, England, and had been 
for more than twenty years the vicar of the Church of 
St. Buttolph, in Boston, Old England. From this church, 
"perhaps the most stately parish church in England, 
a cathedral in size and beauty," he came "to preach 
the Gtospel within the mud walls, and under the thatched 
roof of the first meeting-house in Boston." As to his 
learning, Cotton Mather says of him, "He was a walk- 
ing library, a universal scholar, an indefatigable student, 
the Cato of his age for his gravity, but having a glory 
with it which Cato had not."* This Cotton, also, was a 
thoroughgoing Calvinist. It was for that very reason 
that he was "harried" out of England. "Cotton pro- 

*E. H. Byington, Tlie Puritan in England and New Eng- 
land, p. 121. 
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f eased that he loved to sweeten his mouth with a piece 
of Calvin before he went to sleep, ffis emotional rend- 
ering of Calyinistic doctrines wrought strongly on the 
people of the new Boston and his advent was followed 
bj widespread religious excitement. More people were 
admitted to the church in Boston in the earlier monthB 
of Cotton's residence than to all the other churches in 
the colony."* This man's influence was tremendous. 
''Such was the authority . . . Mr. Cotton had in the 
hearts of the people, that whatever he delivered in the 
pulpit was soon put into an order of Court, if of a ciyil, 
or set up as a practice in the church, if of an ecclesiasti- 
cal concernment, "t 

Thomas Dudley, Henry Vane, John Norton, Increase 
Mather, Samuel Skelton, John Eliot, the '^ apostle" to 
the Indians, in fact, all of the leading men in the Puri- 
tan colonies, were Calvinists. And as the leaders were, 
80 were the people. Of the missionary to the Massachu- 
setts Indians, John Eliot, a document is extant which 
shows the splendid Calvinistic spirit of the times. A con- 
siderable number of Indians had been converted to Chris- 
tianity, and the time had arrived for their organization 
into an ''Indian Conmiunity." A strictly democratic 
form of government was adopted, according to the ad- 
vice of apostle Eliot. They also entered into a civil 
compact, which was written by Mr. Eliot, in the language 
of the Massachusetts Indians. The document, written 
under the date of September 24, 1651, runs as follows: 

"We doe give ourselves and our children unto God, 
to be His people. He shall rule us in all our affairs, 
not only in our religion, and affairs of the Church, (these 
we desire as soon as we can, if God will), hut also in 
all our works and affairs of this world. God shall rule 

*E. Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, p. 329. 
t Hubbard, History of Massachusetts, p. 182. 
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)Ter us. The Lord is our Judge. The Lord is our Law- 
giver. The Lord is our King. He will save us. The 
Wisdome which God hath taught us in his Booke, that 
shall guide us and direct us in the way. O Jehovah, 
teach us wisdome to find out thy wisdome in thy Scrip- 
tures. Let the grace of Christ help us, because Christ 
is the wisdome of God. Send Thy Spirit into our hearts, 
and let it teach us. Lord take us to be thy people, and 
let us take thee to be our God."* 

Of this brief document the same may be said as of 
the principles of all the men whom we have mentioned, — 
it does not mean to establish a ''theocracy." Our 
fathers were more acute on dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
points than we in our day are. They had sense enough 
not to wish to return to the Old Dispensation, the Jew- 
ish era in the history of the Church. What they wanted 
is this: to have religion control, not part, but all of life. 
"Calvinism is Theism come to its rights." These men 
of early New England believed in God, but not in a God 
whose sphere of jurisdiction is limited to a certain part 
of life, and that a part the boundaries of which have 
been fixed by those frail little creatures which we call 
men. They believed in God, but not in a God whose 
sovereign power is limited to the Church. They believed 
in the God of the Bible, in the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the God of Moses and Isaiah, in the Gk>d of 
Christ Jesus himself, in the God of Wyclif and John 
Calvin. They believed in the God of an absolute sov- 
ereignty, in Him, before whom the mighty ones of this 
world are but dust and ashes, — ^in Him who is the Crea- 
tor of all spheres of life, the heavenly Proprietor of all 
things existing, — ^in Him whose will to perform, in the 
state, in society, in the church, is life, life everlasting. 
To our fathers this world-life amounted to less than noth- 

*Ma88. Hist. Society GoU., 8d Series, vl. TV, p. 172. 
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ins— vilkool God. Every bit of tfaeir daily task would 
kaw been aoul-killiiic drodgayy aervility of the meu* 
Ml type— fritkoQt God. In vtter doBpair they would ham 
OBiaiBcd, "Vaaitaa Tamtatiay omnia est YanitasI"— ^ 
wittont God. In Md, plaintlvo tones th^ would have ■ 
smff of the glonm of death, the gnat finisher, and tba 
Warkirst pessanusi would ha^e caused a shudder to 
ran thra their ranks as soon as ttey touched upon the ? 
Acme of Hf o— wiOoot God. 

Bat God was/ Their God wasl He existed, absolute 
in soTereisntyy illimitable in power, — req[oiring of every 
creature of Hm hand that not a foot should be moved 
a hand be lifted vj^ mlsBS B^ gMMflaOBa be 
It. God wot/ Bapturs filled their sooIb! Upoa 
their hjps was a soag. What was itf One of time 
insipid, flabl^ ^odnetions of a certain kind of modon 
Caumtianityf— It was Oalviniam's song. It was tiia 
^orious hymn that Paul sang: "iVir of Him, sad 
throu^ Him, and unto Him, are aU things. To Hun 
be the glory for e^erl "* 

It still remains for us to examine the relationship ex- 
isting between the Puritans of the Massachusetts Bay 
colony, together with thoee of the other settlements, 
and the Pilgrimfathers in the colony of New Plymouth. 
In tracing the vrarkings of Oalyinism in this country 
this examination, brief though it be, is a matter im- 
peratiye. Bid both groups, Puritans and Pilgrims, stand 
for the same Galvinistic principles f If so, that would 
be of extreme significance. Or did these two groups 
differ from each other on certain essential points? 

In answer to that it may be stated that all the New 
England immigrants, with the exception of a few scat- 
tered individuals, adhered to the faith and doctrine of 



• Romans 11, verse 36, B. V. 
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John Calvin. They all hated Bomanism. They all were 
STerse to the nnbiblical praetiees in the Establiehed 
Qmreh. They all wanted a thoroagh reformation. The 
only thing in which they differed^ at times, was the 
method by which this reformation should be brought about. 
It was a question of method, rather than of princi- 
ple. The Pilgrimfathers, the Separatists, the Indepen- 
dents, wanted congregations that were strictly independent. 
The Bomish hierarchical system had driven them to the 
opposite extreme. They tried to defend their standpoint 
bj quoting the Scriptures. The Puritans^ on the other 
hand, were not wholly averse to the Established or 
State Church of England, but refused to conform to 
ita nnbiblical practices. A part of the Puritans^ thru 
their prolonged correspondence with the Calvinistic 
churches on the European continent, were rather strongly 
inclined towards Presbyterianism. As will be seen from 
the following, a process of amalgamation soon became 
evident among the different groups of Calvinists, and 
the boundary lines, for a while at least, became quite 
indistinct. So much for the church life. As to the 
other spheres of human activity, it cannot be denied 
that the Pilgrims were more advanced in certain respects 
than the Puritans. They were more tolerant. Their 
eourts of justice stood on a higher plane, in that respect, 
than those of the Puritans. Undoubtedly much of this 
was due to their long residence in the land of toleration 
and freedom, the Netherlands. The Pilgrims, also, 
carried out more logically and consistently in practical 
life the principle of the distinction of church and state. 
But fundamentally Pilgrims and Puritans were wholly 
at one. 

As soon as the Puritans breathed the free air of the 
American wilderness their feeling of antipathy towards 
the Pilgrims (the Pilgrims being ''Separatists") sub- 
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iidid mad tktj wanffkt closer vnkm with tliem. Already 
flB Mmj Sly 1829, Go^vmor Endieott of the Puritan 
eoloBj- di^iMtrku d tt» fdllowiBg letter to Governor Brad- 
ford, of New FkjwMmAi 

**To tt» Wonki^fnl mad mj rigti worthy Friend, 
WtLZXiM Bkaspqbd^ Eiq^ Gownor of New Plymoath, 



*'Bx6HT WoBTHT SiB, — It 18 ft thing Bot nsoal that 
Its to one Hsster ssd of tt» ssme household should 
be atrmnfcn; I assure jcm I denre it not — nay, to speak 
Bore pfaunly, I can not be so to you. God's people are 
aiarked with one sad tt» aaaM mark, and sealed with (me 
aad tt» same aeal, aad ha^e^ for tt» main, one and the 
same heart ginded hj one and the same Spirit of troth; 
and where this is there eaa be no discord — nay, here muBt 
aeedi be sweet hanaonj. The same request with you 
I make aato the Lord, ttat we may, as Christian breth- 
ren, be united by a heafeaty aad unfeigned love, boid- 
iag an oar hearts and forces in furthering a work be- 
yond our strength, with reverence and fear ftta^Mtng 
our ^yes always on ffim that only is able to direct 
and proiper all oar ways. 

"I acknowledge myself much boond to yon for your 
kind love and care in sending Mr. Fuller among ns (a 
physician and deacon of the POgrim church) ; and I 
rejoice much that I am hj him satisfied touching your 
judgments of the outward form of God's worship. It 
is, as far as I can gather, no other than is warranted by 
the evidence of truth, and the same which I have pro- 
fessed and maintained ever since the Lord in mercy 
revealed himself to me; being very far different from the 
eommon report that hath been spread of you touching 
that particular. But God's children must not look for 
less here below, and it is the great mercy of €k>d that 
He strengthens them to go through with it. 
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''I shall not need at this time to be tedious unto you; 
for, God willing, I purpose to see your face shortly. In 
the mean time, I humbly take my leave of you, com- 
mitting you to the Lord's blessed protection, and rest, 
Tour assured loving friend and servant, 

John Endicott." 

Again — the unity of Puritans and Pilgrims would 
insure united action in behalf of the principles of Cal- 
vinism. That unity was there. It produced golden 
fruit. Perhaps this concerted action of the New Eng- 
landers is b^t illustrated by a bit of church history. 

The Puritan ministers Skelton and Higginson began 
to realize, shortly after their arrival here, that their 
ecclesiastical position was biblically untenable. The 
Massachusetts Bay Company had appointed them to be 
ministers of the Gospel among the migrating Puritans. 
They had not been called by any congregation. The 
governor, therefore, (this was again a wrong step, how- 
ever) called a congregational meeting and Skelton and 
Higginson were duly elected pastor and teacher, respec- 
tively. Both were ordained ministers, but their f imctions 
differed in some measure, as their titles will indicate. 
Three or four of the "gravest" members laid hands on 
the newly elected men, and with prayers they were de- 
clared ministers of the Word. Both men had pre- 
viously confessed that they believed in an inward and an 
outward call to the ministry, according to the tenets of 
the Bef ormed churches. All this we find recorded in a 
letter from a certain Charles Gott to Governor Brad- 
ford, dated at Salem, July 30, 1629. 

The Puritans realized, however, that their church or- 
ganization, even so, was still incomplete. Elders and 
deacons had to be chosen. But then the question arose, 
What is really the church of Christ in these parts? All 
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the people that eame from England, withont distinctiont 
Finallj a eovenaht was drawn up and the bdieven 
made eonf eanon in aeeordanee witli the same. Thus 
a real eongregation was formed. But then it was sees 
that the former ordination of the two ministers was in- 
Tslid. That had been done by the people at large. Call- 
ing and ordination were then repeated by tiie dnlj oon- 
■tituted ehnreh. "The former ordination had made th€Bi 
the ministers of a parish; this made tiiem the iwesbj- 
ter-bishops of a New Testament ehnreh." 

Immediatrij after these things had taken place rep- 
resentatives from the Plymouth church came and then 
"in behalf of their own church (that of tiiie Pilgrims) 
th^ declared their approbation and concurrence." Says 
Mr. Bacon (we beg patience of the reader to quote this 
brilliant writer rather extensiyely), "By them (the rep- 
resentatives of tine Pilgrim church, governor Bradford 
himself included) that elder church, cradled at Serooby, 
nurtured and schooled at Leyden, and now at last vic- 
torious over the sufferings and temptations of the wil- 
derness, greeted its yoimger sister, in apostolic fashion, 
with 'the right hand of fellowship'. The church tiiat 
had been brought over the ocean now saw another 
church, the first-bom in America, holding the same 
faith in the same simplicity of self-government under 
Christ alone. It had become manifest that, in the free- 
dom of this great wilderness, there was no reason why 
the Separatist should separate from the Puritan, nor 
why the Puritan, who came to practice the positive 
part of church reformation, shoiidd purge himself from 
separatism. The first church formed in America was 
formed by a voluntary separation from the world and a 
voluntary gathering into Christian fellowship. Its char- 
ter was the New Testam^it, and from that charter it de- 
duced its right to exist and to govern itself by ofElcers 
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of its own choice and ordination. It acknowledged no 
king in Christ's kingdom save Christ Himself , and no 
priest in the spiritual temple save the one High-priest 
within the veil. Bobinson had not lived to see that day; 
but he had foreseen it, and his prophecy was fulfilled. 

''Such was the beginning of a distinctively American 
church history. . . . We shall find that it is the history 
of Christianity working towards its own emancipation 
from secular power; and that it is at the same time 
the history of the state learning slowly, but at last ef- 
fectually, that it has no jurisdiction in the sphere of 
religion, and that its equal duty to all churches is the 
duty, not of enforcing their censures, but only of pro- 
tecting their peaceable worship and their liberty of 
prophesying. ' '* 

These first signs of unity and co-operation among 
the Puritans and Pilgrims were prophetic of greater 
signs, of facts and events that would prove beyond any 
doubt that the principles of the Genevan Reformer had 
found lodgment in Puritan and Pilgrim circles alike, 
in fact, controlled the entire life. What happened in 
1629 was like the acorn — a gigantic oak was to sprout 
from it. The world today knows that oak as the United 
States of America. It is, indeed, highly interesting, 
to trace this process of imion, a process ever widening, 
until it spanned the continent. ''American history is 
the record of a continuous process of union. Distant 
settlements were brought together under larger colonial 
jurisdictions. From time to time colonies joined one 
another in leagues. At last the thirteen colonies com- 
bined under a single independent government, "t 

We do not claim that this process of union was due 



^Leonard Bacon, Oenegis of the N. E. Churches, ps. 477, 
478. 

t George Park Fisher, The Colonial Era, p. 188. 
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to CSalvinimi as such; other forms of Christiaiiity there 
are that place the ideal of unity before tiiiem. Any or- 
ganisation, no matter what its character or quality may 
be, does bo. In unity there is strength. But what m 
do claim is, in the first place, that a perfect concord 
existed between our fathers so far as the essential prin- 
ciples of Calvinism are concerned, and that it was this 
existing concord which led to their spiritual, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and afterwards political union. Had this concord 
been wanting, there never would have been imion of 
any sort. And in the second place we wish to point to 
the fact, that in no other qrstem of thought the unity 
of believers is such an essential point as in the Calvinistie 
qrstem. No other system has such a lofty conception of 
that unity. And so the fact, that it was the Calvinistie, 
and no other form of religion which our fathers dung 
to, was of itself of the greatest significance. It hastened 
the process of union. It made the union more profound 
and more durable. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE NATION-BUILDEBS AT WOBK 

1. Chuechlife 

SINGE religion was the predominant factor in the life 
of the early New Englanders, and since religion finds 
its embodiment first of all in the institutions which 
we call churches, it may not be amiss to consider whether 
these churches were, in fact, Galvinistic, not only in 
doctrine, but also in the matter of church polity. So 
far as the very earliest of colonial churches are con- 
eemed, we have already seen that they may justly be 
termed ' ' Calvinistic. " Only in matters of church gov- 
arnment did they deviate, in part at least, from the * * Cal- 
dnistic" churches on the European continent. But 
lid this Calvinism continue its hold upon the churches? 
What about the first century of colonial life in this re- 
spect? 

We think we are making a safe statement when we 
dsimy not only with regard to the churches, but to the 
)ther spheres of life as well, that the entire sevente^ith 
sentury represents the CSalvinistic age in our American 
liatory, that all things during these many decades were 
sontroUed by the spirit of that great Frenchman, John 
}alvin. Let us adduce proof for this statement, first of 
m with respect to the churches. 

In the year 1648 the great Westminster Assembfy in 
Snglandy the most ^'Galvinistic" church assembly that 
yver convened under the canopy of heaven, finished its 
vork on the doctrinal standards of the churches. In the 
nonth of Beptmber of that very year a synod of 
•hurches assembled at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
Missed unanimausly the following resolution: ''This 
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^Tnod having penued and considered (with much glad- 
ness of heart and thankfulness to God) the Confession 
of Faith published bj the late Beverend Assembly in 
England, do judge it to be very holy, orthodox, and 
judicious, in all matters of faith, and do therefore freely 
and fully consent thereunto for the substance thereof. 
Only in those things which have respect unto church goyern* 
ment and discipline we refer ourselves to the Platform of 
Church Discipline agreed upon by the present Assembly. 
And we do, therefore, think it meet that this confession 
of faith should be commended to the churches of Christ 
among us, and to the honored court, as worthy of their 
due consideration and acceptance."* 

This resolution alone would suffice to show that our 
statement concerning the Calvinism of the New England 
churches is backed by actual facts. It endorses words 
like the following, written nearly a century ago by Dr. 
Hill, — ''They (the Pilgrims and Puritans) in common 
with members of the Established Church in that day, 
were honest Calvinista, according to the plain and ob- 
vious meaning of the Articles of said Church. . . . 
As to doctrine, the churches of the first settlers in New 
England were entirely orthodox, judging the meaning 
of that term from the Confessions of the Beformed 
Churches on the continent of Europe, the Articles of the 
Church of England, under which they had been raised, 
and even the Westminster Confession of Faith . . ."t 

Only two years before the above-given resolution 
was passed the General Court of Massachusetts called 
for a synod of the churches, employing in its Introduction 
to the summons the following words, — ' ' . . . that ye 
Lord being thus acknowledged by church & state to be 
our Judge, our Lawgiver, & our King, he may be gra- 

^William Hill, D. D., American PresbyterianiBm, p. 22. 
tidem, ps. 19, 22. 
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cionsly pleased stdU to save us, as hitherto hee hath done, 
& glory may still dwell in our land, truth & peace may 
abide stiQ in these churches & plantations, & our pos- 
terity may not so easily decline from ye good way, 
when they shall receive the same thus publikely & sol- 
emely comended to them, but may rather ad to such 
beginings of reformation & purity as wee in our times 
have endeavored after, & so ye churches in Newe Eng- 
land may be Jehovahs, & hee may be to us a God from 
genration to genration."* 

We ask. Who among our readers has ever come across 
a document, more pious, more lofty, more Galvinistic in 
its wording? €K>d is confessed to be the absolutely 
Sovereign One. The covenant-idea is most beautifully 
expressed. The progressive character of Calvinism is 
strongly evinced. 

New England at this time harbored some of the 
greatest Galvinistic theologians, men that were bent on 
maintaining and preserving the faith of the fathers. 
We have already made mention of some of them. Even 
such a scholarly Puritan as William Ames, or Amesius, 
found his way to New England. He was one of the 
greatest theologians of his time. In his anti-Arminian 
eontroversies he shone like a bright star. While the 
synod of Dort was in session the States of Holland gave 
him a pension so as to enable him to settle at Dort and 
to assist the president of that eynod, the Beverend 
Johannes Bogerman. While professor at the Academy 
of Franeker, province of Friesland, in the Netherlands, 
he wrote his Medulla Theologica and his De Oonscientia, 
the former a dogmatical, the latter an ethical work, and 
especially in the field of ethics Ames was soon known 
as an expert authority. This same man in later years 

^ShurtieiE, Becords of the Goremor and Ckmip. of Man. 
Bay in K. E., vl. II, p. 156. 
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wended his waj lo the ehoree of New En^^and, and aided 
the churches there. These hardy New England mm 
seem to have been bent on getting the most ilfautrious 
men in the theological world. The great Owen was also 
called bj them, to become pastor of a church in Boston, 
and he accepted. Only some very speedy action on the 
part of the English king, who did not wish to see his 
kingdom depleted of the best theological thinkers^ pra* 
vented Dr. Owen's sailing. It will readily be undarstood 
how such master minds as of Cotton, Hooker, Daveaporty 
Ames, and others, exerted a profound influence upon 
New England theology and kept it in the strai^^ track 
of orthodoxy. 

''The full declaration of Puritan doctrine did not 
appear until the adoption of the Cambridge Platfoim, 
in 1651. But essentially its declarations had been ths 
belief of the colonists from the first. The Pilgrims were 
Protestants of the Reformed or Calvinistic type. Th^ 
got their first lessons in systematic theology from John 
Bobinson, who had defended the decrees of the Synod 
of Dort against the Arminians. John Cotton early in 
the settlement prepared a catechism to which John Cal- 
vin could hardly have added anything of theological 
severity. The church in Salem adopted a covenant whieh 
reads as follows: 'We covenant with the Lord and one 
with another and do bind ourselves in the presence of 
God to walk together according as He is pleased to re- 
veal Himself to us in His blessed word of Truth.' So 
when the time came for the colonists to take up their 
theology systematically, it was natural and easy for them 
to propound an only slightly modified form of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith."* 



*Ghas. L. Thompson, ReA. Foundations of America, ps. 145, 
146. 
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In the matter of church polity the early New England 
churches, and also those of the latter i>art of the seven- 
teenth century^ were in the main Calvinistic. We stress 
tihis point because of the tremendous influence which 
the church government of our fathers has exerted upon 
t;heir government in the state, as will be seen anon. 

Ih the main, we said, the New England church polity 
wss Calvinistic. €h)vemor Bradford himself claimed 
Oiat the Pilgrims held to the discipline of the French 
and Dutch Reformed churches. No modem author ought 
to have the audacity to contradict the Pilgrim ^governor 
In this respect. Edward Johnson, one of the stalwart 
Puritans of early colonial times, tells his contemporaries 
and fellow-churchmembers, ''Let the matter and forme 
of your Churches be such as were in the Primitive Times 
(before Antichrists Kingdome prevailed) plainly poynted 
out by Christ and his Apostles, in most of their Epistles 
to be neither Nationall nor Provinciall, but gathered 
together in Covenant of such a number as might or- 
dinarily meete together in one place, and built of such 
living stones as outwardly appeare Saints by calling. 
You are also to ordaine Elders in every Church, make 
you use of such as Christ hath indued with the best 
gifts for that end, their call to OfSbce shall be mediate 
from you, but their authority and commission shall be 
immediate from Christ revealed in his Word."* The 
churches listened to the advice of Mr. Johnson. 

Coming to the question of the interrelation between 
the different New England congregations, a mistaken 
impression must be taken away, if possible. It concerns 
the conception that many modem authors have of the 
difference between the Congregational and the Presby- 



*Ed. Johnson, Wonder-working Providence, Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Ooll., Ser. 2, vl. II, p. 53. 
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terian church STBtems. Many writers would have lu 
believe that only the Congregational churches practice 
a real democracy, while the Presbyterians, with their 
sessions, synods, and assemblies, still permit the one 
church or group of churches to lord it over the other. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. We do not 
speak of the churches as they exist now. We speak 
of Congregationalism and Presbyterianism in the hit- 
iorioal sense of these terms. And then it is i>erfectl7 
clear to anyone that is at all acquainted with ehureh 
polity that the Presbyterians mean democracy in ehureh 
government, as well as the Congregationalists do. The 
Presbyterians, spq^Uag strictly, have no '^ judicatories.'' 
Their larger conferences have no power of jurisdiction 
over the smaller bodies. All that the larger bodies do is 
to advise the smaller (not '' lesser") bodies, and to 
this advice the congregations have agreed to hold them- 
selves. Following the advice of the larger bodies is 
the condititf^ for any congregation upon which it can re- 
main with the existing Presbyterian denominations. If 
a congregation decides not to follow the advice of the 
larger bodies, such a congregation thereby withdraws it- 
self from the confederation, but does not lose in this waj 
its congregational character, — ^that is, it remains a church 
of Jesus Christ. The essential difference between the 
Congregational and Presbyterian systems is not, that 
the former makes the congregation the supreme body, 
and the latter subjects the congregation to the suprem- 
acy of other church bodies, but it is this: The Congre- 
gationalists maintain a strict independence among the 
individual churches, allowing only a sort of '' confer- 
ence" for the purpose of aiding and enlightening each 
other, while the Presbyterians believe that the apiritital 
unity of the churches of Christ should reveal itself also 
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in an ''institutional" unity, in a well-ordained organi- 
zation. In bothy the Congregational and Presbyterian 
systems, only Christ is King. ''One is your master, 
and ye are all brethren." As Dr. Kuyper expresses it, 
"All being equal under Him, there can be no distinctions 
of rank among believers; there are only ministers, who 
serve, lead, and regulate; a thoroughly Presbyterian form 
of government; the Church power descending directly 
from Christ Himself, into the congregation, concentrated 
from the congregation in the ministers, and by them 
being administered imto the brethren. So the sov- 
ereignty of Christ remains absolutely monarchical, but 
the government of the Church on earth becomes demo- 
cratic to its bones and marrow; a system leading logi- 
cally to this other sequence, that all believers and all 
congregations being of an equal standing, no Church 
may exercise any dominion over another, but that all 
local churches are of equal rank, and as manifestations 
of one and the same body, can only be united synodi- 
eally, i. e., by way of confederation. ' '* 

As a matter of fact, the colonists, when they first 
set their feet on New England soil, established an 
Independent church, t They could not do otherwise. 
"When they landed they were not a church; whether 
called Separatists or Puritans, they had no church. 
That was left behind in England. They were a band 
of helpless people on an unfriendly shore. They started 
anew like the apostolic Church. Necessarily for the 
time being they were an independent church, making 
their own laws, settling their own forms. They had 
no one with whom to consult; still less any earthly 



*Dr. A. Kuyper, Oalvinism, p. 77. 

fThe colonists, however, never were radical Independents. 
They always recogrnized office-bearers in the church, with power 
to rule. 
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We have abeadj aeea ia a fou a ci 
tliat Pilgrims aad Poritaas aou^lt 
one with anotlier, partij for tt» pmpu e e of gumag 
strength and insuring growth^-— diiefly bocaose of ^ 
esscntinl principle of tlie unity, tibe sfihimal mmUf, of 
the belierers. Oonseq[iientl7 tt» eeelesiaslieal sitaatioi 
in New England took a torn. The ehurehes wera dnwi 
towards each other. In addition it most be stated that 
many of those that landed on the New England Aam 
had imbibed CSartwright's ideas of ehnrch goTanment, 
tiiat is, th^ were Presbyterians, and they did not ful 
to exert influence upon tiie rest. Before long a peculiar 
kind of church organisation existed in the eoloiriwi. 
''Thus was the church organized — ^in part on the Pres- 
byterian mod^ of church government, in part on the 
principle of independ^ice. . . . This accommodation of 
worship, by which Presbyterianism and Congregational- 
ism had acknowledged elements in the colonial chureh, 
continued for a long time."t 

By the Council at Cambridge, held in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, a platform of church govern- 
ment was adopted * *■ which Dr. Dexter has well designated 
as a ' Congregationalized Presbyterianism or Presbj* 
terianized Congregationalism.' ... As the years 
went on 'The New England Way' tended increasingly 
toward the independent church, holding its creed with 
varying degrees of stringency and developing more and 
more into that Congregationalism which has become the 



*OhaB. L. Thompson, Rel. Found, of Am., ps. 137, 138. 
tidem, p. 128. 
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nheritance of New England people wherever scattered 
ibroad."* 

Doyle expresses the same thought in the following 
irords: "Looked at spiritually, for purposes of worship 
ind of religious teaching, each church was an independ- 
mt body of believers. But in all questions of govem- 
menty even in those which decided the admission or ex- 
dusion of members, the churches were bound together 
18 a confederation. . . . No New England church ever 
oaade a claim of absolute independence, "t In the His- 
korical Preface to the Cambridge Platform it was clearly 
stated that, "It belongeth unto synods and councils, to 
iebate and determine controversies of faith, and eases 
)f conscience, to dear up from the Word directions for 
the worship of God, and for the good government of the 
shureh, to bear witness against mal-administration and 
Borruption in doctrine or manners, in any particular 
Bhureh, and to give directions for the reformation there- 

3f." 

The New England churches maintained their doctrine 
ftnd form of government for many decades — ^the decades 
in which the foundations of this great republic were 
t)uilt. Mr. Bacon, although admitting that at the end 
3f the seventeenth century signs of an approaching 
shange were in evidence, says, "The traditions of the 
fathers of New England had been piously cherished 
lown to (the) third and fourth generation, . . . the 
framework both of church and of state was wonderfully 
little decayed or impaired. The same simplicity in the 
outward order of worship was maintained; the same 
form of high Galvinistic (why "high"?) theology 



*Chas. L. Thompson, Rel. Found, of Am., ps. 146, 147. 
tJ. A. Doyle, Engl. OoIb. in Am., vl. Ill, ps. 66, 67. 
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eontinued to be cherished as a norm of sound preach- 
iog and as a Tehiele of instnietion to children.''* 

The religions situation of about the year 1700 has 
been tersely described by Prof. Fisher in the following 
words: "In the dosing part of the seventeenth centoiy 
the Arminian theology had come to prevail widely in 
England, in the room of the stricter Augustinian and 
Galvinistic opinions which had previously held sway 
among both churchmen and non-conformists. A toiden- 
flj to latitudinarian ways of thought in theology was 
rife in the first half of the eighteenth century. The 
same phases of opinion silently spread in New Eng- 
land."! 

And yet — ^we should not think too little of the in- 
fluence of CalvinistiG thought, even towards the end 
of the seventeenth century. That influence existed. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century there would come a time 
when Calvinism would regain, at least in part, that same 
influence. According to Increase Mather there existed 
in 1677 over eighty English churches in New England 
and six Indian churches. Every one of these was in 
doctrine Calvinistic, in government Congregational-Pres- 
byterian. As a striking proof of the piety and ortho- 
doxy of the New England men, as late as 1680, we would 
beg to submit a summons to prayer, issued by the 
General Court of New Plymouth, during the strenuous 
time when Charles II of England tried to make the 
colonies do his bidding. This marvellous document runs 
as follows: 

"The Gfenerall Court, hauing taken into theire seri- 
ouse consideration the great waight of those concerns 
now before them, as alsoe the labouring cause of Qod 



*L. W. Bacon, Hist, of Am. Christianity, p. 103. 
tGeorge Park Fisher, The Col. Era, p. 231. 
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in the world, doe commend it to all churches and people 
of God in this collonie to sett apart the last Weddensday 
in Angst next as a day of solemne fasting & prayer, 
wherein to seeke the face & favor of God to vs & His 
whole people & interest throughout the Christian world, 
and especially that the Lord would direct in, and owne, 
and hlesse that our Tndertakeing and waighty applyca- 
tion to our Sou lord the Kinge, for the preseruation, 
continuance, and inlargment of those good privileges and 
liberties, sacred and dvill, that for soe longe a time 
wee haue had the comfortable injoyment of, that wee 
may find f auor in the eyes of our Eonge, as a testimony 
of the Lords yett graciouse owneing of vs as His coue- 
nant people in Christ, and that God may be intreated 
to be a wall of fier round about vs, and our glory in the 
middest of this His wilderness people, and still defend 
our glory, and that the breaches Hee hath made in any 
of our churches may be healed by a comfortable supply 
in the minnestry, and that the Protestant interest may 
be advanced in our English nation the world throughout; 
that the Kinges royall person may be preserved from all 
plotts & conspiracyes of Popish adversaries, and that 
all the Lords people may be saued in & out of trouble, 
& that the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ may be 
advanced & submitted too every where."* 

Let it be remembered — ^less than one hundred years 
after the time when this thoroughly Calvinistic document 
was issued the United States of America began its 
course among the nations of the earth. The very grand- 
sons of the authors of this document were to become 
the authors of a document of world-wide importance— 
the Declaration of Independence! In the course of 
time our studies will bring us to this later period; we 



*Becord8 of New Plymouth, vl. VI, ps. 57, 58. 
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shall then see, if life and strength be granted unto us, 
whether any real spiritual eorrespondenoe can be de- 
tected between the souls of the fathers and those of the 
children. 

2. Politics 

In our Introduction we have already briefly stated 
the political principles that Calvinism stands for, and 
in the further course of our study these same prin- 
ciples have come to the fore time and again. It is not 
our intention to repeat what has already been stated. 
Only a few things do we wish to mention in connection 
with the political principles of the Calvinistie system, 
either by way of a reminder or to introduce them for the 
first time, in the present connection. 

The Calyinist holds as a "primordial truth," that 
God has instituted governments because of sin, "Every 
State-formation, every assertion of the power of the 
magistrate, every mechanical means of compelling order 
and of guaranteeing a safe course of life is therefore al- 
ways something unnatural; something against which 
the deeper aspirations of our nature rebel; and which, 
on this very account, may become the source both of a 
dreadful abuse of power on the part of those who 
exercise it, and of a contumacious revolt on the part 
of the multitude."* Realizing this fact, that a govern- 
ment, though God-ordained, is yet unnatural and extra- 
ordinary, so far as God's original world-order is con- 
cerned, and therefore liable to run into ^cesses of various 
kind, the Calvinist consults the constitution of the Su- 
preme Lawgiver, the Author of governments, to find out 
in which relation he himself stands to these governments 
and which course they are expected to follow. Only 



*0ha8. L. Thompson, Bel. Found, of Am., ps. 146, 147. 
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}j doing this is the Galvinist assured for himself, that 
governments are measured according to the right stand- 
ird. Only by doing this does he know whether a gov- 
>mment meets the ends for which it was instituted, 
tamely the protection and safety of mankind. 

Calvinism is nothing but Biblicism. If a government 
kcts in accordance with the Bible, it will always be doing 
Jie right thing. If it transgresses the bounds that the 
3ible has placed around it, it becomes tyrannical. The 
^ew England governments, taken on the whole, were so 
ixemplary because they were — ^not theocracies, but Bihli- 
ral governments. The men of which these govern- 
nents were composed recognized the Author of govern- 
nents and of governmental authority, and they at least 
'tied, tried hard, to govern in accordance with the faith 
>f their souls, and to serve only those ends which the 
Sible placed before them. They have made mistakes. 
We shall speak of them anon. But their plans were right, 
^d in most cases these plans were realized. 

Our New England fathers were men of the truly 
lemocratic stamp, and they were true democrates be- 
sause they believed in Gk>d as the absolutely Sovereign 
One, besides whom there were no sovereigns whatsoever, 
rhey did not believe in poptdar sovereignty, ''as it has 
been anti-theistieally proclaimed at Paris in 1789," 
aor in gtate-sovereignty, **a» it has of late been 
leveloped by the historieo-pantheistic school of Germa- 
Qj, ' ' but they did believe in divine sovereignty, and with 
atU their souL At the bottom of ''An Abstract of the 
Lawes of New England," published in London, in 
1641, the writer found these words, taken from the 
prophecies of Isaiah: "The Lord is our Judge, the 
Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our King, He will 
save us." That was the favorite text of the regu- 
lar New England "politician"! Such "politidans" 
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the people honored and respected! Says Fisher, ''The 
idea entertained of the divine origin of government 
and of the MnetionB of law aeenred to the rulers, al- 
though ehoaen bj the people, popular reverence."* 

From the principle of the abeolute sovereignty of 
God onr fathers deduced the principles of the natnial 
equality of mankind and of civil and religious liberty. 
John Qninej Adams, the nzth president of the United 
States, in discussing the rdigions source of American fim- 
damentals, calls the natural equality of mankind the 
foundation of the American Union, and civil and re- 
ligious liberty the two pillars resting upon this founda- 
tion. And then Mr. Adams, Tdio was ''scrupulously 
honest," and Tdiose "straightforwardness amounted to 
bluntness," goes on to say, ''For this foundation, the 
natural equality of mankind, — and for these two pillars, 
civil and religious liberty, — the North American Union, 
to whatever extent of dominion and whatever succession 
of ages destined to endure, will be forever indebted to 
the Puritan fathers of New England."! This doctrine 
of the equality of mankind, says Mr. Adams, the Puri- 
tans and Pilgrims imbibed from the sacred fountain 
of the Scriptures; it was taught in the history of 
Creation, and formed the foundation of the religion 
of Jesus. 

When the Calvinists came in New England they had 
almost a free hand in the organization of their govern- 
ments. The New Plymouth colony was,. in fact, alto- 
gether free. It had no charter frem the king; only 
his royal permission to establish itself in America. 
Nothing whatsoever had been prescribed by the English 
government. The Massachusetts Bay Ck)lony had a royal 



♦George Park Fisher The Col. Era, p. 171. 

tJohn Q. Adams, The New England Confederacy of 1643, 
Mass. Hist. Coll.. 8d Ser., vl. IX, p. 223. 
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charter, but this charter had been drawn up so loosely 
and contained so few limitations, that also among the 
Puritans an almost perfect freedom existed in govern- 
mental affairs. ''Omit the word Company (from the 
Charter) and we have the constitution of an independent 
state with very ill-defined powers."* 

The immigrants made perfect use of this freedom. 
They founded governments which were in accord with 
their principles. Nothing of the kind had ever been 
possible in Europe. About their conception of the re- 
lation of church and state we have already written in 
a foregoing chapter, and we only remind the reader 
of the fact that the Galvinists have always, without ex- 
ception, proclaimed the essential difference between the 
two. Only so far as the bearing of the one to the other 
is concerned have the Galvinists at times entertained 
faulty ideas. In the course of time, however, the prin- 
ciple of the absolute distinction of church and state 
worked through, like a leaven, and the faulty relation- 
ship was gradually adjusted. 

The principle of freedom of conscience or personal 
liberty fared the same way. From the root-principle 
of the absolute sovereignty of God must also, necessarily, 
be deduced the principle of freedom of conscience. Gov- 
ernments have but a limited power. They have so much 
power as has been delegated unto them by God. The 
Word of God clearly indicates the limits of governmental 
authority, and it clearly teaches that there are many 
spheres in the life of mankind which lie outside of the 
realm of the government. One of these spheres is that 
of conscience. There is a deduced sovereignty of con- 
science, as well as a deduced sovereignty of the govern- 
ment, of society, and of the Church. ' ' Conscience is never 

*Hexiry Cabot Lodge, Hist, of the Engl. Ool. in Am., Be?. 
Ed., p. 343. 
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mbjeet to bsb, but mlvmyB and ever to God Ahnii^t^." 
It is tiie bmrif— of tlie govermmBot to see to it that tiie 
one wovcnagm sphere does not intmde upon the piemises 
of the other. That means that also the goTemment ii- 
adf should be wary of not trampling iqpon the ri^ts 
of cionsrimee. Freedom, personal freedom, should li^ 
f6rev«r. — should raise its banner, all imforled,— e?eii 
in the fiereest sqirnDs, — to the hi^ hea^irais, to the terj 
throne of its omnipotent Father! 

Our New England Oalriniflta knew aU these tmths, 
and thej had Irted them in part. In part, we say,— 
for what thej desired wiA all their might for them- 
selves and had aetoalfy obtained, thej were loath to 
gixe to others. Hie Oalriniflts in the Netherlands had 
Vmd these ^orious tmths in toto. Hienee the more ad- 
Taneed position that the Pilgrims and Thomas Hiodksr 
and Boger Williams oeeiqned, — waea that had either lived 
in Holland or had studied its CaMnistie Uteratnre. But 
the Maasaehnsetts men, though bearing in their souls 
and minds the noUe and loftj ideals which we have 
indicated, found it a thing exceedingly hard to shake 
off the trammels of usage and tradition. In the eonrse 
of time, however, also this principle worked through 
like a leaven: (is not this the peculiar charaeteristio of 
any principle, loyally entertained?), and freedom of eon- 
science, true personal liberty, was both reeognised and 
practiced in every nook of the land. Liberty of speech, 
liberty of the press, and liberty of worship, could not 
but follow in the very wake of this blessing. 

To say that all these liberties could not be the re- 
sult of Oalvinism because not all of the early New 
England Oalvinists practiced them, is surely the height 
of folly. Anyone that will make a statement of that 
kind displays a pitiable lack of historic insight. Let 
us, in this connection, introduce to the reader once more 
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that venerable old statesman of the Netherlands, Dr. 
A. Kujper, a man of genius and unwonted ken. Upon 
his visit to this country, some twenty years ago, he spoke 
to an eastern audience concerning this question, of the 
early Galvinists not practicing the Calvinistic theory 
of freedom in the state, in the church, and in the sphere 
of the conscience. A part of his words we have quoted 
in another connection. Another part follows: 

''. . .We must see and acknowledge that this (i^stem 
of bringing differences in religious matters under the 
criminal jurisdiction of the government, resulted direct- 
ly from the conviction that the Church of Christ on 
earth could express itself only in one form and as one 
institution. This one church alone, in the Middle Ages, 
was the Church of Christ, and everything which differed 
from her was looked upon as inimical to this one true 
ehurch. The government, therefore, was not called upon 
to judge, or to weigh or to decide for itself. There 
was only one Church of Christ on earth, and it was the 
task of the Magistrate to protect that church from 
achisms, heresies, and sects. 

"But break that one church into fragments, admit 
that the Church of Christ can reveal itself in many 
forms, in different countries; nay even in the same coun- 
try, in a multiplicity of institutions; and immediately 
everything which was deduced from this unity of the 
visible church drops out of sight. And therefore, if it 
cannot be denied that Calvinism itself has ruptured 
the unity of the church, and that in Calvinistic coun- 
tries a rich variety of all manner of church-formations 
revealed itself, then it follows that we must not seek the 
true Calvinistic characteristic in what, for a time, it 
has retained of the old syetem, but rather in that, which, 
new and fresh, has sprung up from its own root. 

"Besults have shown that, even after the lapse of 
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three centuries, in all distinetivdy Boman Gatholie conn- 
tries, even in the South American Bepublies, the Boman 
Gatholie church is and remains the State-church, pre- 
cisely as does the Lutheran church in Lutheran countries. 
And the free churches have ezdusiyelj flourished in those 
countries which were touched by the breath of Calvinism, 
L e., in Switzerland, the Netherlands, England, Scotland, 
and the United States of America. 

''In Boman Catholic countries the id«itiflcation of 
the invisible and the visible church, under Papal unity, 
is stiU maintained. In Lutheran countries, with the aid 
of 'cuius regie eius religio', the Court-confession has 
been monstrously imposed on the people as the land- 
confession; there the Beformed were treated harshly, 
they were exiled and outraged as enemies of Christ. In 
the Calvinistic Netherlands, on the contrary, all those 
who were persecuted for religion's sake, found a har- 
bor of refuge. There the Jews were hospitably received; 
there the Lutherans were in honor; there the Mennon- 
ites flourished; and even the Arminians and Boman 
Catholics were permitted the free exercise of their re- 
ligion at home and in secluded churches. The Inde- 
pendents, driven from England, have found a resting 
place in the Calvinistic Netherlands; and from this 
same country the Mayflower sailed forth to transport 
the Pilgrim Fathers to their new fatherland. 

*'I do not build, therefore, on subterfuge, but I 
appeal to clear historical facts. And here I repeat — 
the underlying characteristic of Calvinism must be 
sought, not in what it has adopted from the past, but in 
what it has newly created. It is remarkable, in this con- 
nection, that from the very beginning our Calvinistic theo- 
logians and jurists have defended liberty of conscience 
against the Inquisition. Bome perceived very clearly how 
liberty of conscience must loosen the foundations of the 
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unity of the vifdble church, and therefore she opposed it. 
But on the other hand it must be admitted that Calvin- 
ism, by praising aloud liberty of conscience has in prin- 
ciple abandoned every absolute characteristic of the 
visible church. . . . Here lies the solution of the prob- 
lem: With Borne the system of persecution issued from 
the identification of the visible with the invisible church, 
and from this dangerous line Calvin departed. But 
what he still persevered in defending was the identifica- 
tion of his Confession of the Truth with the absolute 
Truth itself, and it only wanted fuller experience to 
realize that also this proposition, true as it must ever re- 
main in our personal conviction, may never be imposed 
by force upon other people."* 

As has been remarked, in the colony of Plymouth 
freedom of conscience was more in evidence than in the 
Bay colony. We have given the reason for this phe- 
nomenon. Gradually the colonists began to realize, es- 
pecially at Plymouth, but in later years also in Massa- 
chusetts, that their practices were not in harmony with 
their principles and the former were changed step by 
step. There was nothing in outward life that coerced 
the colonists to change their practices; the change was 
the logical and inevitable consequence of the lofty prin- 
ciples that they held dear. A striking example of how 
the process of liberation went on, gradually, but surely, 
we find in connection with a visit paid by ''His Majes- 
ties' Commissioners to New England." On February 
22, 1664, the Commissioners proposed to the Court of 
New Plymouth that freedom of religious opinions be 
granted to all men within the limits of the colony, pro- 
vided a general orthodoxy was maintained. That is, 
the Commissioners wanted the Court to allow immigrants 
to settle in Plymouth, who did not in all respects har- 

*Dr. A. Kuyper, Oalyinism, pB. 130, 138. 
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monize with the original planters. Moreover, it was pro- 
posed that even other ehurches should be allowed to be 
organized within the eolony. On May 2, 1665, the Court 
answered as follows: "Wee cannot but acknowlidge 
it to bee an high f auor from Gk>d and from our Sonver- 
eign that wee may enjoy our consciences in point of 
Gods worship, the maine end of transplanting ourseliies 
into these remote comers of the earth . . . but if 
through different pswasions respecting church goument, 
it cannot bee obtained (viz., to remain in one church) 
wee would not deney a liberty vnto any, according to the 
proposition, that are truly consciencious, although dif- 
fering from us ... of maintaining the worship of 
God in two congregations."* 

Writers have constantly pointed to the example of 
the Massachusetts Bay colony, where the political fran- 
chise was restricted to churchmembers, when they wished 
to indicate how intolerant our fathers were. And, truly, 
if we had nothing else but the information which these 
writers have been pleased to give us, we would hardly 
dare to surmise that our fathers were in any way con- 
nected with American freedom and American democracy. 
But, happily, we have other sources of information, origi- 
nal sources, which no amateur historian or wrongly im- 
pressed university professor can change or cause to be 
changed. And, relying on this original and authorita- 
tive testimony, let us first of all make the statement that 
by limiting the political rights of suffrage to members 
of the church (a thing which was never done in New 
Plymouth — thanks to Dutch influences) the Massachu- 
setts colonists did not intend to establish a theocracy, 
did not purpose to establish a heaven upon earth, did 
not wish to treat non-churchmembers as pariahs and 
outcasts, did not, in a spirit of abominable selfishness, 

*Records of New Plymouth, vl. IV. p. 86. 
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seek to withhold from others what they had gdined for 
themselves, — but that they introduced this rule solely for 
the purpose of gaining the end of their plantation — ^to be- 
come rid of the tyrannizing power of kings and pre- 
lates. We grant, this kind of means was decidedly wrong. 
It was not a " Galvinistic " weapon that they employed. 
And for that reason it should never have been used. 
But the purpose which the Puritans had in mind when 
they introduced this stem measure was laudable and very 
well to be understood. They came here to seek freedom, 
freedom in every sphere of life. They had sacrificed 
enormously to obtain that freedom. Finally it was theirs. 
But here came the so-called adventurers, men that mi- 
grated from England for material gain; here came the 
representatives of the Anglican Church, the men that 
favored Charles and Laud, and that stood for their 
oppressive tactics; — should the New Englanders open 
their doors to them and thus invite practically the same 
danger that they had struggled so hard to escape? For, 
once the door having been opened, who knows but mul- 
titudes of adventurers and High Churchmen might flock 
to the colony, and, having the same rights of suffrage as 
the Puritans, might enforce upon the earlier colonists 
such oppressive measures as were abounding in the mother 
country! The Puritans, therefore, acted in self-defense, 
when they adopted the following rule : ' ' To the end that 
the body of the commons may be preserved of honest 
and good men, it was ordered and agreed that for the 
time to come no man shall be admitted to the freedom 
of this body politic but such as are members of some of 
the churches within the limits of the same.'' 

We readily admit, however, that the old spirit of the 
Middle Ages, about which we have already written ex- 
tensively, was still strong with the early Puritans in 
New England, and made them afraid to run to the end 
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of their line — the complete separation of church and 
state. But it was not this medisYal spirit which 
caused the limitation of the politieal rights of suffrage. 
The eauie, on the contrary, was the love for freedom. 
The meanM employed resulted from the remnant of 
meduevalism which stiU lingered in the brave Puritan 
soul. Paradoxical this sounds, it is true, but history is 
fuU of paradoxical situations. 

Our fathers soon realized that the means which they 
used to maintain their freedom were at variance with 
the Calvinistic principles which they confessed. The Pil- 
grims gave a good example, in this respect. Thomas 
Hooker, as we have seen, also began an agitation in favor 
of Calvinistic practices. Being the founder of Connec- 
ticut, he caused the principle of complete separation 
of church and state to be embodied in the constitution 
of his colony as early as 1639. Only eight years later, 
in 1647, the General Court of Massachusetts ordered 
that those who were not members of churches might vote 
for selectmen and on questions of taxation and that 
such persons might also be chosen to fill certain offices.* 
In 1669 all laws in the Massachusetts colony, limiting 
the rights of suffrage to churchmembers and otherwise 
placing restrictions upon those who did not belong to 
the instituted church, were repealed. 

Turning to the political formation of the New Eng- 
land colonies, and avoiding a repetition of things al- 
ready mentioned in other connections, we take liberty, 
first of all, to point to the fact that the political 
centres in these colonies were the towns, and that 
the conferences in which the general political and 
civil policies were determined were the town meetings. 
The towns were places where groups of people had 
clustered about the church building. The town meetings 

^Thompson, Bel. Found, of America, p. 145. 
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were political gatherings, where every voter had a chance 
to speak and act; gatherings, therefore, that were being 
conducted on a truly democratic scale. 

Learned men of the past and present have tried hard 
to make us believe that the New England town and 
town meeting found their origin, not in the system of 
principles which the New Englanders held to, but in 
the old Germanic practice of living in towns. Dr. Her- 
bert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, wrote a 
studied monograph on the Germanic origin of the New 
England town. Professor James K. Hosmer wrote in 
the same vein. But, as Doyle has correctly remarked, 
to prove the historicity of this contention not only iden- 
tity, but also historical connection is required. And 
this historical connection, we feel sure, is lacking abso- 
lutely. No historian has as yet been able to bridge the 
gulf of centuries which separates the Germanic town 
from that of New England. Douglas Campbell has made 
an attempt in that direction by claiming that the Dutch 
Bepublic was the connecting link; that the Dutch Be- 
public obtained its institutions from its Germanic an- 
cestors; that the Pilgrims and other men, in turn, ob- 
tained theirs from the Dutch, in whose midst they had 
resided. But Mr. Campbell's arguments fail to convince 
us on this point. He himself grants that the democratic 
town-system was not in existence in the provinces of 
Holland and Utrecht, where the American colonists had 
resided. And in the northern and eastern provinces 
of the Netherlands the ''people" had very little to say 
in questions of government; there were elections by 
property owners, but no democratic, popular town meet- 
ings of any kind. We cannot here enter more deeply 
into Dutch conditions. Sufice it to say that in the 
Netherlands, as well as elsewhere, it was Calvinism that 
brought real liberty to the people. All reliable authori- 
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ties testify to this effect. But even Calvinism did not 
bring anything like the New England town meeting to 
Holland. The town, as it existed in New England, 
and the town meeting, were peculiar to the Puritan colo- 
nies. In no country on the globe were they found in the 
ages immediately preceding the Bef ormation. We even 
make bold to claim that also the ancient Gtermanic towns 
were not in every respect like those of New England. 
The government of these Gtermanic towns has never 
been truly democratic, as we have already tried to make 
plain in our first chapter. 

The reason why the New England town finds no 
precedent anywhere in European history is, that it is the 
direct result of the Calvinistic system, and this Calvin- 
istic system, we say it again, had never heea given the 
right and full chance in the old world. Here it appeared 
free and untrammeled. And one of its practical results 
was the New England town. In the southern colonies, 
where Calvinism did not exist or was less virile, the town- 
system of politics was a thing wholly unknown. 

Beligion, for the Calvinist, is the all-controlling ele* 
ment in life. This religion, with the Calvinists, was 
strictly democratic in character. This democratic religion 
found embodiment in churches that were also democratic, 
both in doctrine and in government. These democratic 
churches gathered every Lord's day in humble meeting- 
houses. These meetinghouses were, each one, the nucleus 
of a larger or smaller group of houses. People built their 
homes around the church edifices. As the government in 
the church was, just so was the government in the state. 
Not merely because the church form of government was 
a good and laudable type, also for the state, did the 
Puritans organize their political governments as they 
actually did, but because the principles that underlay 
the democratic form of church government were exactly 
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tte nine as those tiuit, aeecxrdiiig to the OUriiiistie 
coBeeptkm, should exert eontrolliiig influenee in the 
■Iftte. In both wpbetes God is the absolate Sovereigii. 
Ik both ^>heres men are bom free and equal, so Hr as 
liiflir mntoal relation is eoneemed. In neither sphere 
can one man have inherent power over the other. 

Now the form of church government was very simple, 
as we have seen. The male members of the church came 
together at stated times in order to elect the office-bear- 
ers. These office-bearers were then representatives of the 
S[ing of the church, Jesus Christ. For the King chooses 
His special servants through the instrumentality of the 
people. This was altogether in harmony with Galvinistie 
principles. But this same King was Sovereign in the 
state, be it in another sense. And it was His divine 
ordinance that His representatives in the state, if it be 
at all possible, be elected in exactiy the same way as 
His church representatives. The same principles neces- 
sarily called for the same methods. And hence the New 
England town, like a political congregation. And hence 
the town meeting, like an ordinary congregation meet- 
ing, where elections were held and each member could 
have his say. 

And how far-reaching the results of this Galvinistie 
^rstem! Says Bryce, ''Each (New England community) 
was a religious as well as a civil body politic, gathered 
round the church as its centre; and the equality which 
prevailed in the congregation prevailed also in civil 
affairs. . . . Each such settiement was called a Town 
or Township, . . . and though presently the towns 
became aggregated into counties, and the legislature 
and governor, first of the whole colony and, after 1776^ 
of the State, began to exert their superior authority, — 
the towns . . . held their ground, and are to this day 
the true units of political life in New England, the solid 
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2oii]idBtioB of tlntt liHWxmpMstod sLmetiire of self* 
fovBrmBent iHuflh BuiopoBB, plnlooophnv Iavo adaiifli 
and Ike bpw otnEtes of tbm Woii Iatb sod^ te n- 

And GeoTfe Psuk P%ter tdb oi, "It is a ciaiacter- 
faatore of New 'faiglaiM! froai fte hfyiming tint 
ifei inbihit a nto diveilt togetiiflr Ib towBa. la tlua peeo- 
Uaiitj, «D frwitfml ta ttt ooaaogweaMa, poltttool and Modd, 
then was a broad aantiaflt wift fte TngiBla lettle- 
Bieiita."t 

8aTB HrndadilB, "The iaftneaee of local wt^-gomn- 
■Mut vpan New Kngiaad life was vaj great. It j^ofved 
an eseeDent training odiool in ^bm urieaee and tiM art 
of politiea. flamnri Adaimi, who liad man to do with pre- 
paring the paUie nund of IfiiwirlimMittB for the Bero- 
lotion than an j other one man, has been called the man 
of the town meeting, "t 

And, to mentioB no more, De Toeqaerille aaaerts, 
werj aignifieantlj, "The republic was already establiaked 
in every t<nmship,**\ 

We have purposelj cited aathorities here. We might 
be accused of exaggeration. Has then Calvinism really 
done 80 much for America? We beg leave to let the 
reader judge for himself. Our mind is settled on this 
question. 

Perhaps some would feel like making a remark at this 
point. Thej might say that we have instances of the 
New England men wishing to go farther than Calvin 
himself in matters of civil polity. And they are right. 
Some of the Puritans, John Eliot f. L, actually beUeved 
that the Mosaic system of civil government ought to be 



*Bryce, American Commonwealth, vl. I, p. 562. 
tFisher. The Colonial Era, p. 99. 
tHinadale, The American Government, p. 39. 
II De TocqueviUe, Democracy in America, p. 40. 
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adopted iram beguming to end, and that it was the 
will of God that this should be done. But — and we 
elaim it with emphasis — soeh Puritans were exeepUong 
to the rule. A man like the Bev. Eliot, who tells the 
readers of his CSiristian Ck>mmonwealth in one place 
that Gk>d wants them to eopj the Mosaic form of govern- 
ment, because that was the ideal form, ordered bj God 
Himself, seems to feel the incorrectness of his advice 
in another connection and then, in tme Galvinistic fash- 
ion, informs his readers that we find the essentidU of 
civil polity in the Word of God, and that for that reason 
our laws must be deduced from it. The Bible is the 
Magna Oharta, and ''no Law, Statute, or Judgement 
is valid, further than it appeareth to arise and flow from 
the Word of God."* Gradually the number of those, 
who wished the civil law of the Israelites to be main- 
tained in every detail, lessened, and finally they disap- 
peared altogether. They had simply been a misguided 
company of men, who did not distinguish between form 
and essence. The law of action and reaction, with 
regard to Bomanism in this case, had carried them into 
excesses. Puritanism as such had nothing to do with this 
minor movement. 

Of the New England colonies Connecticut was the 
first to adopt a written constitution. The Oalvinist 
Hooker, founder of the colony, naturally saw to it — ^and 
the citizens helped him along with enthusiasm — ^that 
all the principles of freedom and democracy which he 
had studied in Calvin, Beza, and others, and which he 
had learned to know from practice during his stay in 
Holland, were embodied in this document. It was the 
first truly Calvinistic constitution written. It pre- 
scribed a government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people — ^but under God. Concerning this great 

*Ma88. Hist. Coll. 8d Ser., yI. IX, p. 144. 
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doeument Fiske mjs^ "It was the first written eonstita- 
tlon known to history that created a government, and 
it marked the beginnings of American democraey, of 
which Thomas Hooker deserves more than any other 
man to be called the father. The government of the 
United States todaj is in lineal deeeent more nearlj 
related to that of Gonneeticnt than to that of any of the 
other thirteen colonies. ' ** The only allegiance this con- 
stitution exacts is to "the government of the jurisdiction 
of Gonneeticat. " It has been tmlj said — Oonnectieat 
was already an independent republic. The suffrage was 
extended to all who had been admitted inhabitants of the 
different towns, and had taken the oath of fidelity. 
A system of representation was introduced which pre- 
vented the larger towns from exercising undue juris- 
diction over the smaller. Bepresentative democracy, the 
outgrowth of the Galvinistic system, had been of&ciaUy 
and permanently established. 

We should not forget, in considering the political 
formation of the New England colonies, that the Gal- 
vinistic Netherlands have been of exceedingly great 
importance for the Puritans. Douglas Campbell, in his 
admirable work on the Puritans, has stressed this point 
like no writer before or after him. At times, we believe, 
Mr. Campbell was too onesided in his representations. 
He slighted the Calvinistic element in England alto- 
gether. But that the Netherlands have had much to do 
with early political organizations in America, is beyond 
doubt. In former chapters we have had opportunity to 
discuss the Dutch Calvinistic influence upon England 
in pre-Beformation and Beformation times. Campbell 
surely did not exaggerate when he told his readers 
that the New England "planters" came from English 
districts which had been under a strong Dutch influence 

*John Fiske, Beginnings of New England, p. 127. 
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for three quarters of a century. Besides, many of the 
most prominent immigrants had been in contact with 
Holland and Holland conditions. Roger Williams, the 
founder of Rhode Island, knew the Dutch language and 
was acquainted with the things Calvinism had brought 
about in the country of rivers and dikes. John Daven- 
port, the founder of the New Haven colony, lived in 
Holland from 1633 to 1636. Thomas Hooker, the found- 
er of the Connecticut colony, also lived in Holland 
for three years, from 1630 to 1633. John Mason, 
who freed Connecticut from the Pequod Indians, had 
served in the army of the Dutch republic. Lion 
Gardener, another leading colonist, had been engineer 
in the army of the Prince of Orange, in Holland. This 
list could be continued. And all these men were in 
Holland when Calvinism there was at its zenith, when the 
old Beggar spirit had permeated every sphere of national 
life and had given rise and shape to religious, civil, and 
social institutions of different kind. The colonists, in 
their writings, often made reference to the practice of 
the Low Countries, and in still more instances copied 
Dutch methods and institutions without further ado. We 
only remind the reader of voting by ballot, the peculiar 
system of representation in Connecticut, and after- 
wards in other localities, the limited power of the gov- 
erning head in the declaration of war and the con- 
clusion of peace, the written constitutions, the freedom 
of the press, and many other things which were direct 
copies from Dutch originals. And these Dutch originals 
were the results of Calvinism. 

It is a very evident truth, a truth which, so far as we 
know, has never been denied by any historian, that the 
various colonial groups in New England were controlled 
by one spirit, were actuated by one specific set of princi- 
ples. If careful study is made of early New England one 
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will detect that, in the last analjBiB, not & set of principleSf 
but only one fundamental principle furnished the motive 
power in all the doings of our fathers. There were 
boundary lines between the different colonies. The one 
colonj was more tolerant than the other. The one group 
of colonists held more rigidly to this method, another 
to that mode of action. But essentially all were one^ 
one and indivisible. What was that one spirit and that 
one principle! Shall we answer, The spirit of freedom 
and the principle of equality f But does that carry us 
back far enough f Have these abstractions their origin 
in themselves f They surely have not! No, but it was 
the spirit of Calvinism which controlled our ancestors, 
and it was the glorious principle of the absolute sover- 
eignty of God which, cogently and irresistibly, made 
itself felt in the various departments of life. 

It was this essential unity in the thought-system of the 
colonists which made possible that outward form of 
unity, known to us as the Confederacy of 1643. The 
immediate causes of the union were the danger from the 
side of the Indians and the necessity of presenting a 
united front to the mother country. The four colonies 
united in this Confederacy were Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut, and New Haven. John Quincy 
Adams, in his splendid paper on the Confederacy of 
1643, informs us that, ''The New England Confederacy 
originated in the Plymouth colony, and (that it) wa& 
probably suggested to them by the example which they 
had witnessed, and under which they had lived several 
years, in the United Netherlands." And Mr. Adams 
adds to this in another connection, "The New England 
confederacy of 164S was the model and prototype of the 
North American confederacy of 1774,' '* 



*Johii Q. Adams. The N. E. Conf. of 1643, in Mass. Hist 
Soc. Coll., 8d Ser., vl. IX, ps. 211, 219. 
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The spirit and intention of the men that headed this 
union is very evident from the sources. An extract from 
the original minutes of the meeting of the Commissioners 
of the United Colonies of New England, held at New 
Haven, September, 1646, reads as follows: ''If thus 
we be in all things for God hee will certainelie be wth 
vs. And though the God of this world (as hee is stiled) 
be worshipped and by vsurpacion sett vp his throne in 
the maine and greatest pte of America, yet this small 
pte and porcion may be vindicated as bj the right hand 
of Jehouah, and iustlie called Emanuels land." In this 
same meeting it was decided that, ''Whereas our good 
God hath from the first done great things for his people 
in these colonies in sundry respects worthy to be written 
in our hearts with a deepe & charected impression not 
to be blotted out & forgotten & to be transmitted to pos- 
terity, that they may know the Lord, & how He hath glori- 
f yed His grace & mercy in our foundations & beginnings, 
that they also may trust in Him, & walke with a right 
foote before Him without warping and declining, — ^It 
is desired by the Commissioners, that all the colonies 
. . . would collect & gather up the many speciall 
providences of Qod towards them, since their arrival 
& settling in these parts, how He hath made roome for 
them, how His hand hath bene with them in laying their 
foundations in church & commonwealth ... & that 
memorialls beinge made they may be duly, communicated 
& seriously considered, that no thinge be mistaken, but 
that history may be compiled according to truth, with 
due weight, by some able & fitt man appointed there- 
vnto. ' ' * 

In how far the wishes of the Commissioners were com- 
plied with we have not been able to find out. That some- 



*Palsifer, Acts of the Cknnmissionerg, tL I* front pftge 
and ps. 82, 88. 
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thing mlong thia tiiie has been aeoompliahed is a matter 
of eertainty. Oar fathers saw before them a great fu- 
ture. As we have stated before, they had as it were the 
prophet's spirit within them, and felt that great things 
were about to develop out of their heroic efforts. 

The purpose of the union is tersely described in the 
Introduction to the Articles of Ck>nfederation of the 
United Ck>lonies of New England; "Whereas, wee all 
came into these parts of America wth one and the same 
end and aim, namely to advaunce the Elngdome of 
or Lord Jesus Christ and to enjoy the liberties of the 
Gospell in puritie wth peace. And whereas in or set- 
tleinge (by wise providence of Gk>d) we are further 
dispersed vpon the Sea Coasts and Biuers then was at 
first intended . . . (follows description of danger from 
enemies) . . . Wee therefore doe conceiue it our bound- 
en dutye wthout delay to enter into a present Consotia- 
tion amongst ourselues . . . That as in Nation and 
Beligion so in other re8i)ects we bee and continue One. 

• • • 

So far as the judiciary of the colonies is concerned, 
the New England Calvinists wavered not a minute in in- 
troducing the most democratic form of judicial pro- 
cedure. At first the Oeneral Court formed the judicial 
body; afterwards the old English jury system was em- 
ployed. Not the large proprietors alone, however, or 
the men high in rank and position, were sworn in, but 
rich and poor, scholar and farmer, all found a place in 
the jury box. Other particulars in the judicial system 
we shall not discuss. Suffice it to say that the Calvin- 
ists took over from England and Holland just those prac- 
tices and regulations which best harmonized with their 
general views. The sense of justice was highly developed 
among the colonists. The strongly juridical elements 

^Pulsifer, Acts of the Commissioners, y1. I, p. 8. 
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in the Galyinistic system of ideas and doctrines had not 
failed to produce an indelible impression of the holiness 
of right in the Puritan mind, and right was defended 
to the utmost, no matter how grandiose the personage 
involved. The God of the Puritans was the God of an 
unbending justice. Was not the fundamental relation 
between Creator and creature a relation of justice? And 
should not the laws of the Creator, or of the Creator's 
representatives, for that very reason, be maintained at 
all times and in the midst of all circumstances? Was 
it not a Biblical truism that ''Bighteousness exalteth a 
nation"? 

As an evidence of the strongly religious spirit in 
which the New Englanders executed justice, of their 
punctuality and strictness, we cite, in passing, the case 
of a certain Thomas Bonney, who was arraigned, at 
a meeting of the New Plymouth General Court, held on 
March 3, 1645, on a count of malicious slander. Bonney 
confessed his guilt and signed a Confession, drawn up by 
the Court, and containing the following statements: 
"... The said Thomas Bonney doth freely and humbly 
acknowledg, unto the glory of God and unto his owne 
shame, that it was his owne base heart that caused him 
to make that construction. . . . The said Thomas Bon- 
ney . . . doth therefore earnestly beseech the Lord 
to forgive him his many and great sins therein, etc., 
etc."* 

This man Bonney had sinned against the Supreme 
Lawgiver, the Qod of an absolute holiness and righteous- 
ness, and therefore the New Plymouth Court had cited 
him. He was made to feel this. He was not released 
until he humbled himself into the dust before the 
majesty — ^not of the Court, but of God! His judges 
were severe, and yet not cruel. Bonney 's sin had been 

*Shurtleff, Records of New Plymouth, vl. II, p. 97. 
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committed in the realm of morals; it was an ethieal 
misdemeanor; it was (the unquoted passages demon- 
itrate this) rather a careless misconstmction and the 
propagation of the same than a wilful distribution of 
pure falsehood; and so he was made to feel, hj the 
sentence passed (that of signing the confession), that 
he had not so much sinned against anj expressed law 
of man, but more so against the moral laws of the Most 
High. Not a jail sentence, in this case, but a confession 
of sin I How striking! How exact! 

This fine feeling for legal justice and moral righteous- 
ness has transplanted itself from the fathers upon the 
children. Or else, whence that remarkable yearning after 
justice, in the true American soul? Whence the deter- 
mination with which the absolute superiority of right 
over might is claimed and vindicated? Whence that 
strong call for fair play and a square deal, typical Ameri- 
can terms as they aref 

On the whole the English kings were rather tolerant 
with the New England colonists, although some instances 
have been recorded, in the seventeenth century, of royal 
interference. One of the prime reasons why the kings 
left so much freedom to the colonists was, that the 
New England Calvinists were, in a true brotherly spirit, 
aided by the Calvinists that had remained in the mother 
country, some of whom were high in station. Dr. Eger- 
ton Eyerson, a man hostile to Puritanism, makes the 
significant statement that Charles II (1660-1685) was 
very tolerant and patient with the Massachusetts colo- 
nists and granted them as much as he did "under the 
guidance of his Puritan Councillors."* 

Of the five kings that occupied the British throne 
during the seventeenth century the last one, William of 
^)f^i\ge, has been of the greatest benefit by far to the 

^Ity^non, The Loyalists of America and Their Times, vl. I, 
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American colonists. Of these five kings, too, he was 
the onlj real Calvinist. So far as his Calvinism is con- 
cerned, it may freely be stated that of all the princes 
of the House of Orange he was the greatest and strongest. 
And when we say this we do not even make an exception 
for such a wellknown figure as William the Silent, the 
great deliverer of the Netherlands from Spain. King 
William of England, who was Stadhouder William III 
of the Netherlands, was, like all Galvinists, ''a fanatic 
for liberty." Macaulay regards him as having been 
England's greatest king. Dr. De Vries says of him, 
^'He was the greatest king that ever sat on the English 
throne." Neal calls him, **the glorious deliverer of 
these kingdoms from popery and slavery." 

A few years before William took upon himself 
English regal authority the last grand struggle between 
freedom-loving Protestantism and the Roman Catholic 
world-power had been waged. Louis XIV of France 
had represented the latter; Stadhouder William the 
former. This struggle "between French Catholicism 
and English-Dutch Protestantism, that European world- 
struggle for the freedom of Protestantism, was decided 
by William the Third, and that decision has "been of 
incomparable consequence for America, After William 
III had decided this struggle in Europe, it was to be 
fought out here in America as well." French Catholi- 
cism had a strong hold upon the American continent; it 
had gradually surrounded the Puritan colonies on every 
side and threatened them with suFjection. The battle 
was fought — fought between youthful, hopeful, coura- 
geous colonies and a power whose locks had been shorn 
off in the grand European struggle and whose brawny 
arms now hung down, palsied, — and the colonies 
won out. The Calvinist William III had made possible 
the American victory of his fellow-Calvinists. We say, 
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The CalvinUt William IH ; for truly, it was the CalTimsm 
within the prince's breast which gave him that roeky 
strength of character, that almost superhuman courage, 
that faith, wonderful faith, before which the greatest 
monarch of the times had to bend. For while William's 
enemies ' ' disposed of the best trained armies of Europe, 
he himself had hardly any army in the beginning, all 
the fortresses of the country were neglected, his best 
admirals were quarreling one against the other, his people 
were disheartened." Surely, the odds were against him. 
And yet he conquered. He saved freedom in Europe and 
America. With a body, weak and sickly, he accomplished 
marvellous things. He did so because he believed him- 
self to have been called by God to become the savior 
of freedom; he believed himself to be the actual repre- 
sentative of the Most High, defending His sovereignty 
and the liberties of mankind. When only a child one 
of his teachers had found him praying to his Master, 
that he be allowed to accomplish all these things. Hu- 
manly speaking we can freely and unreservedly state, 
that if William III had not put forth his tremendous 
efforts, the United States of America would never have 
seen the light of day, freedom would have perished, and 
we would have become what the exclusively Catholic 
countries of South America are at the present day. It 
is hard, vnth regard to our Catholic brethren, to say 
these things, and yet — ^truth must prevail! And so we 
may claim that Calvinism has not only given birth to 
our freedom and democracy, but has also in a large 
measure been instnmiental in preserving the same. 

King William, however, has done something in a 
more direct manner for the American colonies. We shall 
let such an authority as Bryce state the case: ''In 
1691, the (Massachusetts) Charter of 1628 having been 
declared forfeited in 1684 (by King Charles II), a new 
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one was granted hj King William and Queen Mary, and 
this instrument, while it retains much of the language 
and some of the character of the trade guild charter, 
is really a political frame of government for a colony. 
. . .This is a true political Constitution. Under it the 
colony was governed, and in the main well and wisely 
governed, till 1780. Much of it, not merely its terms, 
such as the name General Court, but its solid framework, 
was transferred bodily to the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion of 1780, which is now in force, and which profoundly 
influenced the Convention that prepared the Federal 
Constitution in 1787."* 

At the dose of the seventeenth century many of the 
less favorable features of colonial rule and early colonial 
times, such as intolerance in matters of religion, the 
incorrect relations between church and state, the prose- 
cution and burning of so-called witches, — ^were already 
lacking entirely. Many of these faults among the Puri- 
tans we have already accounted for. They did not belong 
to Calvinism as such. They were unhappy excrescences, 
and can be easily explained historically. 

Conditions at the end of the first century of colonial 
life were of such kind that, had our immortal Lincoln 
lived at that time, he could with the same degree of force 
and determination have uttered those thrilling words, 
given to the world i a full century and a half later, — 
' * That government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people, shall not perish from the earth ! ' ' 

3. Social Life 

In the different social spheres, that of the family, of 
business, of science, of art, and so forth, Calvinism also 
unflinchingly maintains the absolute sovereignty of God, 
and this fundamental principle has displayed its actual 

*Bryce, The American Commonwealth, yl. I, p. 414. 
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force in the American colonies from the earliest time 
on. ''Calvinism protests against State-onmipotenoe; 
against the horrible conception that no right exists above 
and beyond existing laws; and against the pride of 
absolutism, which recognizes no constitutional rights, 
except as the result of princely favor. These three repre- 
sentations, which find so dangerous a nourishment in the 
ascendency of Pantheism, are death to our civil libertiea 
And Calvinism is to be praised for having built a dam 
across this absolutistic stream, not by appealing to 
popular force, nor to the hallucination of human great- 
ness, but by deducing those rights and liberties of social 
life from the same source, from which the high authority 
of the government flows— even the absolute sovereignty 
of God."* 

Social spheres also have ''sovereignty," a deduced 
sovereignty, within themselves. This sovereignty, ac- 
cording to the Calvinist, must be respected, even by the 
state. God has made society sovereign in its own sphere. 
To meddle with this social sovereignty, to abuse it, means 
tyranny. The domain of the family has a sovereignty 
of its own; that of the church likewise; and this same 
principle must be recognized with respect to the fields 
of art, science, business, and so forth. The one social 
sphere may not transgress upon the territory of the 
other. 

That in this very conception a rich fountain of free- 
dom is hidden, will be realized at once. For in this 
way there is not a shadow of a chance that the govern- 
ment should ever attempt to hamper the free development 
of any social sphere. The government itself must re- 
main within the limits placed around it by the King 
of heaven. What, then, is the task of the government 
with respect to society? As a mechanical instrument 

*Dr. A. Kuyper, Calvinism, p. 126. 
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in the hand of God to support the organical spheres of 
society, which have been impaired and disrupted because 
of sin, and to protect the one social sphere from en- 
croachments on the part of the other. The govern- 
ment is the rod, placed beside the plant, to hold it up. 
Without that rod the plant would not be able to stand 
erect and its flowery crown would soon rest in the 
dust. 

These are some of the principles of Calvinism. Did 
our New England Fathers live up to themf Were they 
conscious of these principles, which in modem times have 
been enunciated anew and in modem formf They were. 
Let us point to a number of facts. 

The colonists, first of all, were bent on preserving the 
freedom of the individual. They recognized a personal 
sovereignty. Freedom of conscience, of speech, and of 
the press, were the results. 

Next we point to the family life of our fathers. The 
sanctity of the home was recognized. The father was 
the head of the family; he was assisted by his wife; 
and the children paid due respect to both, in accordance 
with the apostolic ordinance. There were family rights, 
and they were maintained most vigorously. The family, 
to the mind of the colonist, was the unit of the state, 
and in certain cases only the head of the family was 
allowed to cast his vote for political officers. Says 
Doyle, ''The whole system of life in a New England 
town presupposed a community of households, not a com- 
munity of individuals."* 

The fact that a complete separation of church and 
state was first effected in America shows that the colo- 
nists recognized the distinct sovereignty of both spheres. 
A free church iii a free state — ^because both had, in an 
equal measure, received their freedom from God. As 

*DQ3rle, Enfl^h Oolonief in Amerios, vl. Ill, p. 6. 
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a flodml orgmniiatioii the ehiireh was at foil libertj to 
do what it pleated, provided it remaiiied within it own 
limits. 

Aleo in the q>here of education a speeial aovereignty 
was acknowledged. We ahall have ample opportunity 
to show thiiy after a little. 

On the whole it can be said that the oolonistB were 
extremely afraid of what the Dntch designate by the 
striking term of ' ' Staatsalbemoeiing. " That is, ibsj 
disliked and feared governments that wore ''bm^-bod- 
ies, ' ' that mingled themselyes in business which was not 
theirs, that sought to have their will and wish im- 
posed on every person or group of persons, no matter 
whether they had jurisdiction in the ease or not. Onr 
fathers shunned that kind of govemmoit from the be- 
ginning. They were extremely ''touchy" on this point 

Recognizing personal sovereignty in the matter of 
property, the New Englanders refused to stand for any 
system of taxation in which their personal voice had 
not been heard. Together the colonists decided on ques- 
tions of taxation and revenue. And when the colonies 
expanded, so that all these matters could not be discussed 
in detail any more by the entire group of colonists, 
these liberty-loving men sent representatives who should 
defend their personal rights and see to it that no in- 
justice was done to anybody. Here originated that fa- 
mous slogan, ' * No taxation without representation I ' ' This 
originally Oalvinistic motto lived until the time of the 
great revolution, even until now, and caused the real 
break between mother and daughter. In fact, this same 
motto and the principle that was back of it caused the 
colonial system of representation from which afterwards 
our national House of Bepresentatives developed. 

In connection with property rights we could write 
about many things, about the mortgage system, the 
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credit pTstem, and so forth, but suffice it to say that in 
all these matters the ''sovereignty of the individual 
spheres" was fully maintained. 

Community rights were also remembered and taken 
eare of. Each town, no matter how great the difference 
in size, sent an equal number of representatives, so that 
small communities saw their rights insured as well as 
large ones. When the colonies organized, in 1643, 
each colony sent an equal number of Commissioners, 
small New Haven just as many as large Massachusetts. 
We find this system continued in our national Senate, to 
which every state, no matter what its size, sends two 
members. 

Some of the things we have mentioned (and there are 
more) were for the first time introduced in New Eng- 
land, others were copied from the Calvinistic Netherlands. 
In fact — (the reader will pardon us if we insert this 
statement at this point) the President of the United 
States of America is, so far as his functions and powers 
are concerned, none other but the old ' ' Stadhouder " 
of £he United Netherlands! . V 

The social principles of Calvinism produced a gei\^ 
eral equality among men, and the confession that ''all 
men are bom free and equal" was not only held aloft 
as an ideal truth, but was lived as well. The colonists, 
all of them, were "freemen," in the full sense of that ^, 

word. Class-distinctions were contraband. They did ^^ 

not regard all men equal in the French revolutionary '.' 

sense. They believed that in certain cases certain men ^ 

stood above the rest, — spiritually, intellectually, officially. 
But as men all were equal. This spiritual, intellectual, 
or official superiority of one party over another never 
meant, that the possessor of these higher qualifications 
possessed also a larg^ number of inherent human rights. 
The sovereignty of th^ individual spheres would act 
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j^otectin^ bera. In his own penonal sphere every 
Issi sMn was free, absetnidj free, and he owed no one 
an aeeoont of his doings ezeept his God. 

Slavery never flooiidied in the New England edbnies. 
It maj be claimed that tiie northern eolonists could not 
saake nse of staves as well as those of the sonthern 
coloniea In tiie sooth tiie eztenmve plantations eaUed 
for a large amount of hdp. Social conditions most needs 
be different in tiie North. We answer: If the men of 
tiie North had had no semples of consdenee in this mat- 
ter, if slavery had not been a thing flagrantly opposed to 
holiest convietionsy they wonld have been the pos- 
ers of hmnan beings, they wonld have traded in 
immortal sonls, they would hsTO bartered and sold the 
images of tiie Most High, as well as the southern colo- 
nists. But th^y yery naturally, recoiled from all these 
things. It is reported that at the md of the seventeenth 
century certain less conscientious men had undertaken 
to bring a few black slaves to New England. They tried 
to defend their act by pointing to the precedent found 
in the Old Testament. Especially SewaU (Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1863-64) at- 
tacked these men. He argued that slavery was against 
the laws of nature, established by God, and that the Bible 
recognized all men as the co-heirs of Adam. SewaU 
ably overthrew the arguments taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, in favor of slavery, and pointed to the differences 
between the old and the new dispensation. Calvinism 
and slavery agree as well as fire and water. Just how 
much of our anti-slavery war, in the middle of the last 
century, must be ascribed to the influences of Calvinism, 
is a subject we cannot touch upon in this connection. 

In our day the Church is being accused of having 
too much of the supernatural in its doctrines and preach- 
ing. It is accused of extreme ''other-worldliness." It 
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is claimed that the church in the past has forgotten its 
calling here upon earth, and has busied itself constantly 
and almost ezdusiyely with the things that cannot be 
seen. Hence the socializing tendency in the churches 
of our time. People want to use the church as an in- 
strument for the moral uplift, the social well-being, of 
mankind. Its true character is ignored. The laws and 
precepts of its royal Head are forgotten. And a general 
metamorphosis of the whole organization is aimed at. 

We have nothing to say, at this juncture, about the 
institutions which we call churches. We shall not criti- 
cize, at this moment, any religious organization or move- 
ment. We place all other systems and movements and 
religious currents on the side, for the time being, and 
fix our eyes solely upon that religious system which we 
call Calvinism. And then we daim, and claim with all 
the emphasis we can gather, that Calvinism has not ig- 
nored the things of this world; that Calvinism, for one, 
has not spent its time bathing its head in the clouds, 
in the meantime trampling upon the good things that 
God caused to grow upon his earth. Calvinism is super- 
natural in the extreme, and yet at the same time it is so 
''natural," that no historian, who was at all acquainted 
with its ideas and tenets, has ever ventured to claim any- 
thing to the contrary. And how could it be different I 
Is not God the supreme Sovereign also of this earth and 
of the things of this earth f Is it not all His property. 
His eternal property? Does He not own the universe? It 
is true, in an ethical sense Satan is temporarily the 
god of this world, but in a juridical sense — ^what then? 

The Calvinist feels duty bound to snatch from Satan, 
the usurper of the divine possessions, everything he pos- 
sibly can. God must rule again, both in a juridical 
and in an ethical sense. To that end he lets his light 
shine, the true Calvinist, — ^he tries to eradicate sin and 
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the results of sm, he tries to help the weak, sustain the 
suifering ones, create joy and peace. But he also wants 
to devote all things to his God. He wants his God to 
be praised in every sphere of human activity. For His 
praise, God created all things. Satan tried to disturb 
God's plans. But — ^he shall not pass, and the Calvinist 
is going to do all he can to thwart the hellish plans of 
the Monarch of the Deep and to realize the plans of the 
King of heaven. 

The church must work towards that end. So must 
the state. So must society. So must every sphere in the 
social domain. Our fathers loved science — ^we shall prove 
it anon. Our fathers loved art. Tes, dear reader, our 
Puritan fathers loved art! Are not we contradicting 
plain history when we make statements as ''absurd'' 
as thatf We are not. It is true, the Puritans in New 
England did next to nothing in the line of practical 
art. They were rather afraid of it. They loved it and 
were afraid of it. TO elucidate this, think of a boy 
who had too good a taste of a quantity of delicious fruit. 
The effects are quite disagreeable. It takes a rather 
long time before his agonies are over, and then, for a 
while, he shuns the good apples altogether. For a while I 
Is not the fruit good, as good as it used to bef Does 
he not like itf Very much so. And still, for a while, 
he is £fraid of it I — The illustration is odd and rather 
coarse, perhaps. But it ought to drive home the truth. 
The Puritans loved art — but they had had too much of it 
— ^in the Boman and Anglican Churches. And now they 
shunned it. But, again, they really laved it. Was not 
the author of Paradise Lost a Puritan in bone and mar- 
row? Were not many of the Dutch painters ''Puri- 
tans"? Were not Bourgeois and Goudimel, great compos- 
ers as they were, "Puritans"? The former had studied un- 
der the very direction of Calvin. Did not the Dutch school 
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of painters flourish just when Dutch Calvinism was at its 
senithf But — ^be it enough I The servants of Him, 
who lives in Zion, ''the perfection of beauty,"* who 
caused, by His own direction, one of the most artistic 
and beautiful buildings to be erected that ever adorned 
this earth, the Israelitish place of worship, — ^they cer- 
tainly could not despise art I It is true, also here certain 
excrescences appeared, but that says nothing of the body 
as a whole. 

And let us meet at this very place and time an 
objection which is ahnost surely to be made — ^If this 
reticence in the sphere of art be wholly due to the wrong 
use that Boinans and Anglicans made of it, why, then, 
was the New England Puritan so stern and morose with 
respect to other things which did not immediately con- 
cern his religion? Why was his entire life so gloomy, 
so pessimistic f Why do we never see the glad sun- 
beams of happiness play upon the greensward, around 
the Puritan home? 

Let us answer these questions first of all with a cen- 
tra-question : Are all these assertions true? W(k8 the 
Puritan really as he has often been depicted? Wai he, 
to all appearances, a child of sorrow, of #00, and of 
misery? 

It is necessary that we ponder this. for a moment, 
since the opinion seems to prevail that our present-day 
buoyant, cheerful, spirited social life can4iM^ wisd have 
any historical connection with the colonial mode of living 
in New England. Let us, first of all, make a.eoncefision. 
It is a fact, an undeniable fact, that many'^of tUrl^jearly 
colonists, and also of those that immigrate4^^:'i('.)ftter 
period, were extremely serious, at times riTiTiBtJTfilj so. 
Writers, who did not like the principles of the early 
Puritans or who cared very little for religion themselves, 

*P8alin8 of David, L. vs. 2. 
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have shown us this trmit of character in the darkest of 
colors, have even stooped to besmirch tiie good name of 
our fathers on account of it. 

On the whole it can be stated that this air of solem- 
nitj was the result of a reaction against the En|^ 
laxity of morals on the one hand, and was on the other 
hand caused hj the tremendous struggles that theee 
brave men had gone through. Pqrchologieallj this can 
be explained and conceived of very welL We grant, 
however, that some of the Puritans identified moroee- 
ness with piety. But in which class of Christians are 
there not, at least at times, exceptions to the rulef There 
were also Puritans, as we have already remarked in an- 
other connection, who wished to copy the Mosaic form of 
government, thinking that they were thus striving after 
the real, God-ordained, type of government. But Calvin 
himself, in his Institutes, had already condemned all 
such attempts; had termed the standpoint of this kind 
of people ''both foolish and false." 

Besides, a great deal of exaggerating has been done 
in this field. It has now been proved beyond doubt, for 
example, that the so-called ''Blue Laws" of Connecticut 
never existed. Some wise crook, posing as historian, had 
set the machinery of his imagination to work — and the 
famous and celebrated and illustrious Blue Laws were 
the result. And the Puritan of the Blue Laws certainly 
was saintly enough to make one "rily'M No wonder 
that people with red blood in their veins began to ridi- 
cule such affected piety. 

The great mass of New England Puritans were far 
from gloomy and melancholy. Calvin himself, who has 
been depicted by historians as the saddest man in the 
world, was not sad at all. He was serious, but not sad. 
The writer recently came across a letter of the great 
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Genevan in which he wrote to a friend, ''I shall soon 
come to visit you, and then we can have a good laugh 
together." And so also the Oalvinists of New England. 
They liked pleasures. They enjoyed seeing their chil- 
dren frolic on the greensward. The following are some 
of the pleasures, safe and sane pleasures, that were 
known among the Puritans: Joyous family meetings and 
plenty of ''eats" on Thanksgiving day; feasting and 
picknicking on Election day, when the magistrates 
assumed their office; various kinds of sport by the young 
people on the training days of the colonial mUitia (of 
these there were several in one year) ; quilting parties 
among the women; husking parties; festivities by the 
raising of the timber frames of new houses; and even 
wrestling matches and shooting matches at times. All 
these pleasures, however, were controlled by a sound 
Christian spirit, and there was nothing degenerate about 
them. 

In concluding this part of the present chapter we 
would beg permission to quote from a great Frenchman, 
de Tocqueville, who says in connection with a description 
of American society, ''The two or three main ideas 
which constitute the basis of the social theory of the 
United States were first combined in the northern British 
colonies, more generally denominated the States of New 
England. The principles of New England spread at 
first to the neighboring States; they then passed suc- 
cessively to the more distant ones; and at length they 
imbued the whole confederation. They now extend their 
influence beyond its limits over the who^ American world. 
The civilization of New England has' been like a beacon 
lit upon a hill, which, after it has diffused its warmth 
around, tinges the distant horizon with its glow."* 



*De Tocqueviile, Democracy in America, ps. 80, 81. 
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4. Education 

Galviniflm has always stood for a broad and general 
education. Among the Bef ormatory movements of the 
sixteenth century there was none that claimed so modi 
attention for the great needs of popular education. Gal- 
▼inism has always tended towards the uplift of th* 
masses. Not only the priesthood was to be the favorite 
of Minerva, but the people as weU. Everybody knows 
of the wonderful thing that happened in the Dutch city 
of Ley den, during the Eighty years' war. Leyden 
had been besieged by the Spaniards until hunger had 
emaciated every last man within its walls^ until death 
and want and misery were rampant everywhere. At 
last deliverance came. The Prince of Orange, the no- 
bles, and the other cities, wished to give to the brave 
city some token of their gratitude. The ''burgers" of 
Leyden could choose between exemption from taxes for 
many years and a school. What was it they chose f 
They chose a school, a school of sciences, — ^the renowned 
University of Leyden! It was the Calvinism of these 
poor, emaciated ** burgers," which made them think 
of education before anything else, even before food and 
drink and raiment. 

It was Calvinism that gave to America its wonderful 
system of education I 

The Calvinistic principles underlying this stand of 
the Beggars, Puritans, Covenanters, and Huguenots, we 
have already briefly mentioned in the Introduction. 
Calvinism restored to science its own domain, recognized 
the sovereignty of the sphere of science. Calvinism 
delivered science from the bonds in which it was held 
during the Middle Ages and early Beformation times. 
Either the pope or the emperor controlled the domain of 
science in these early times, and when the Benaissance 
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brought new life to the sehools it was a question whether 
this host of Benaissance men, this new group of think- 
ers, would subject themselves to church or state authority, 
or would stand on their own feet and proclaim that 
science, by the grace of Gk>d, was sovereign in its own 
particular sphere. The world soon witnessed the sad 
spectacle that the majority of Benaissance men became 
subject either to the imperial or the papal power. And 
then it was that Calvinism, with its principle of the 
sovereignty of the social spheres, cast aside these old, 
unnatural bonds, and created a realm of science, where 
Grod alone was the Buler. 

The New England Galvinists formed no exception 
to the rule. ''In ignorance, the Puritans maintained, 
lay the principal strength of popery in religion as weU 
as of despotism in politics."* In the colony of New 
Plymouth schools were erected at a later date than in 
the Massachusetts Bay district. This was due to the 
extreme poverty of the Plymouth colonists. They were 
not able to support schoolteachers for a considerable 
period. But that does not mean that no education was 
provided for. The fathers in the home and the pastors 
in the church tried to make up for the temporary lack 
of regular instructors, and they did so with full appli- 
cation of soul and mind. George Park Fisher tells us 
that seemingly no attempts were made by the Plymouth 
colonists to obtain Christian schools until the year 1670. 
We have found, however, in the colonial Laws of 1663, 
that the Court already at that time urged all towns to 
establish schools and to provide for schoolmasters. If 
Professor Fisher means that nothing real had been ac- 
complished until 1670, he undoubtedly is right. At a 
meeting of the (General Court of New Plymouth, held at 



*John Fiske, Beginnings of New England, p. 151. 
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PljMOvtk, lA JuM, lero, it mm dedded, ''japorn diien 
■Miani cutiiideim tio— then ttaguml o mavia^" to ve 
tke praAts of tbm Ibhing at G^w C6dd for tiie ^u^ts- 
■anee of a **free 9A00L'** At a eoort mcciiii g kdd 
oa ICareh 4, 1672, H was reportad fhmt suck a oAool 
kad been started at New Flyiaoatib, aad ttat it was a 
soeeessfal vndertakiiig. Tlie citiwm s of New PlyBoiitt 
kad also eet aside a " consideralile tract of vplaad aad 
Bsadow" ... in order that ''wkatsoeier pmlBts mtcj 
in aaj waj arise fran it m hj fke improueBMBt (of tke 
same) . . . (mi^t be eet aside) for aad ta w ai d a tke 
maintenance and upholding of tiie nid seoole att Plyn- 
onth; as alsoe since eenerall of tiie towne of Pljmoatk, 
out of their good affections^ hane fredj ginen ont of 
theire owne estates for the erecting or procuring a 
eonvenient seoole house, not onely for the better se- 
eomodating of the scoUers, but alsoe for the seoofanaster 
to line and reside in, as God hj His proTidence maj 
please to present, — all the premises being considered, 
in hope that God may please soe to smile vpon this our 
day of smale thinges as to make it a blessing to the rise- 
ing generation . . . etc., etc." 

Before 1678 the Plymouth citizens had made ar- 
rangements to provide for ''grammer scooles (high 
schools) in each towne of this jurisdiction. ' ' 

In 1647 a law was already in existence in Massachu- 
setts to the effect that ordinary Christian schools be es- 
tablished in any place where fifty householders lived to- 
gether, and that high schools be erected where the num- 
ber of householders rose to one hundred. This rule was 
strictly enforced. 

The Puritans were set on having their schools be 
i^kfiMti(in schools, not in the shallow modem sense of 
^llt term, but according to its original and fundamental 

""H^toordi of New Plymouth, tL Y, ps. 107, 108. 
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meaning. In 1654 the Court of Massachusetts decided 
upon the following: ''Forasmuch as it greatly con- 
eemes the welfare of this country that the youth there- 
of be educated, not only in good literature, but (also 
in) sound doctrine, this Court doth therefore commend 
it to the serious consideration & speciall care of the 
overseers of the colledge, & the selectmen in the severall 
townes, not to admitt or suffer any such to be contynued 
in the office or place of teaching, educating or instruct- 
ing of youth or child, in the colledge or schooles, that 
haue manifested ymselues vnsound in the fayth, or scan- 
delous in theire Hues, Sd not giueing due satisfaction ac- 
cording to the rules of Christ."* 

In Connecticut education had been provided for be- 
fore the year 1650. The citizens had thus expressed 
themselves: ''It being one chief project of Satan to 
keep men from the knowledge of the Scripture by per- 
suading from the use of tongues, to the end that learn- 
ing may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers, 
in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavors. ..." (Follow instructions to establish 
schools in every township ).t 

Harvard College was founded as early as 1636, only 
six years after the settlement of Boston, "by a vote of 
the General Court of Massachusetts, which appropriated 
'towards a school or college' the sum of four hundred 
pounds, 'equal to a year's rate of the whole colony.^ 
The next year the G^eneral Court fixed the site of the col- 
lege at Newton, the name of which place was changed 
to Cambridge, in commemoration of the English univer- 
sity, where many of the first emigrants received their 
literary training; and in 1638 the college took its pres- 



*Shur11eff Reoords of the Govemor and Oompany of the 
Mass. Bay, vl. Ill, p. 343. 

t Connecticut Code of Laws, 1650, p. 90. 
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•at ■■mil from John Harvmrd, a dergynuui of Gharles- 
towB, wbo left it a large bequest in monej (about dght 
koadred pounds) and bocte (about two hundred snd 
siztj volumes). The same year tiie first class was fonned 
under two instructors. In 1640 the proper caretf of the 
eoHege began, with the appointment of a president, 
tte Ber. Henry Dunster." 

In September, 1644, tho Ber. Shepard, pastor of the 
church at Gsml»idge (we mi^t say, the College church), 
urged the Commissioners of the United Colonies (the 
Confederacy was now one year old) to provide in some 
way for a students' fund, and in his communication 
to the Commissionas says, ' ' Those whom God hath called 
to attend the w^fnie of rdigious Commonweales haue 
been prompt to extend their care for the good of Pub- 
like Sehooles by meanes of wch the Commonwealth may 
be furnished wth kno-and understanding men in all 
callings, the Churches wth an able ministery in all places 
and wthout wch it is easy to see how both these estates 
mar decline and degenerate into grosse ignorance, and 
consequently into great and vniusaU prophanesse. . ." 

The commissioners, in answer to the Bev. Shej^ard's 
communication, decided on the following: ''Whereas 
the most considerable persons in these Colonies came 
into these pts of America that they might enjoy Christ 
in His ordinances wthout disturbance, and whereas 
among many other precious mercies the ordinances bane 
been and are dispenced among us wth much puritie and 
power. The Commissioners tooke it into their serious 
consideracion how some due mayntenance according to 
God might be provided and setled, both for the prsent and 
future for the encouragement of the ministers who 
labour therein and concluded to propound and comend 
it to eich genrall Court."* 

*Pul8ifer, Acts of the Commissioners, vL I, ps. 19, 20. 
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The Bev. Shepard had suggested that each family 
give each year a peck bushel of com for maintaiiung 
students, and the Commissioners commended also this 
suggestion to the General Courts. The result of it all 
was that every one of the colonies heartily co-operated 
in giving poor students a chance to study. In 1647 
it was testified that the annual income for this purpose 
was more than fifty pounds. Soon there was an overflow 
of money for this fund, and the Bev. Dunster, president 
of Harvard college, asked the Commissioners whether 
part of the money collected for poor students might 
not be used for buying books on Law, Physics, Philoso- 
phy and Mathematics, ''the fumishinge whereof would 
be both honourable & proffitable to the Country in gen- 
erall & in speciall to the schoUars, whose various in- 
clinations to all professions might thereby be incour- 
aged & furthered. . . . "* 

How beautiful a testimony, this request of president 
Dunster, of the true Calvinistic spirit of these men I 
All the world, and all the sciences in the world, for (xodl 
There surely was nothing ''extremely otherworldly" 
about thist 

Harvard college developed into the great Harvard 
University. In 1700 another Calvinistic college was 
established — ^the present Yale University. Democracy 
requires popular enlightenment. The New England 
Calvinists have taken care of it. 

And not only by means of their schools have the 
Puritans brought about this enlightenment. Professor 
Fisher claims that the preaching of doctrinal sermons 
for generations was a very important factor in the de- 
velopment of American mental life. "The habits of at- 
tention, of discrimination, and of reasoning, which were 
thus nurtured, must be taken into account if one would 

*Pul8ifer, Acts of the Oommissioners, p. 95. 
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comprelieBd the hwIbI fife of New England. ' ** Aeeord- 
ing to Prof enor FSiher, this preaeking Imsted until the 
cmriy decmdei of tlie nin e tae n t k eentnrj. And Fiake also 
itmf this Mme fact, be it in m aomeiriiat different 
f onBy when lie argnes^ in his Beginnings of New Eng- 
land, that the free dieeosBion of theological questions 
bj "lajmen" was profitaUe to the United States and 
brought about the present enM^tenment. 

But I^ake strikes the wrong key when he claims 
that the universal education which the Puritans stood 
for brought about just the opposite of what thej in- 
tended, namdj ''the fiberal and enlightened Protestan- 
tism which is eharaeteristie of the beet American society 
of the present day. ' ' For was it this universal education 
as such that produced these consequences f Or was it 
the subject-matt^ which the educators saw fit to pre- 
sent to their pupils, in later years f Cannot the same 
be said of this universal education as of many other 
institutions that Calvinism has given to our country — 
that we have retained the form, in almost every case, 
but have for the larger part lost the substance, and that 
we have now for a long time been busy filling the holloa 
forms with revolutionary and humanistic inventions? 



* George Park FiBher, The Colonial Era, p. 170. 
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